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HE policy of the new Japanese Cabinet formed by Prince 

Konoye already taken a dangerously aggressive 
turn. In the new Government the Army, the Navy and big 
business are strongly represented. Mr. Matsuoka, who brought 
Japan into alliance with Germany and afterwards negotiated 
the neutrality pact with Russia, has been replaced as Foreign 
Minister by Vice-Admiral Toyoda, who in the past has been 
well disposed to Great Britain and the United States. The 
Government takes its stand on the continuity of its foreign 
policy, but its spokesmen have been cryptic in their explana- 
tions of what that means. The official Japanese news agency, 
by circulating the false report that Great Britain and China 
are about to invade Indo-China, has shown clearly enough in 
what direction the next definite move may be expected... The 
move, indeed, is already being made, for while the issue of 
an ulumatum from Tokyo to Vichy is denied it is perfectly 
clear that Tokyo’s accents are rendered persuasive by the 
force that could in case of need accompany them. The need 
will not arise. Vichy, which fought for Syria against Britain, 
has no intention of fighting for Indo-China against Japan. 
That rich and strategically important province will be handed 
over without demur to Japanese tutelage—temporarily, and 
simply as a means of defeating the predatory designs of the 
British, Chinese and Free French. The details of the arrange- 
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ment formally reached are irrelevant. Japan is to occupy 
Indo-China, and the British and American Governments have 
to consider—or would have if they had not already done so— 
what action to take in face of a move which strengthens Japan 
substantially against both of them. Both, fortunately, are in 
4 position to exercise decisive economic pressure, and it is to 


they will take an entirely realist view of the situation. 


be hoped 


America Sees the Peril 


In his ssage to Congress asking for an extension beyond 
one year of the term of military service last Monday, President 
Roosevelt sought “ acknowledgement ” of a national emergency, 


and Gwelt on the increasing gravity of the situation and the 
danger which was coming closer to the western hemisphere. 
He spoke of the sequence of conquests or attacks, of promises 
and broken pacts, of propaganda and conspiracies, which had 
passed beyond Europe into Asia and even into the Americas. 
Mr. Sumner Welles, the Acting Secretary of State, supplemented 


JAPAN’S DANGEROUS MOVE 


this warning statement by declaring that the Government had 
information of a further act of aggression intended by Germany 
if she succeeded in defeating Russia. The fact which is in- 
creasingly staring Americans in the face, and has become the 
governing factor in their foreign policy, is that the Nazi threat 
of domination is a threat to America as well as to Europe, Asia 
and Africa, and that the United States has no escape from 
involvement in the question of world security. Isolationism has 
no meaning if you cannot be isolated. The realisation of this 
truth is a new fact in the American consciousness, and shows 
how far Americans have travelled since 1920. It has made 
possible the remarkable speech delivered by Mr. Sumner 
Welles last Tuesday, when he said that after the war some 
instrument must be devised to restore order and provide 
* security,” in the form generally of an association of nations 
strong enough to guarantee disarmament and equal economic 
opportunities. All this, be it noted, is advanced not in the 
interests of Europe alone, but of America and the world. 


A Wise Move in India 


British Cabinets have a genius for doing the right thing too 
late. In September last year a statement was issued by the 
Viceroy of India announcing his intention, in spite of the fact 
that various political differences in India still remained, to invite 
a number of representative Indians to join his executive council, 
and in addition to establish a War Advisory Council on which 
important interests in India as a whole, including the Indian 
States, would be represented. In the House of Commons on 
Tuesday of this week Mr. Amery announced that the advance 
promised ten months ago has just been made. The Executive 
Council will now consist of twelve members, eight of them 
Indians. The new National Defence Council will consist of 
about thirty members, all of them Indians. This body will 
sit every two months in camera and be given all possible 
confidential information about the course of the war, in which 
Indian industry, as well as Indian troops, is playing so large 
a part. This means no constitutional change. That is not 
thought practicable in the middle of a war, though on this 
judgement may yet have to be revised. But the new measures 
do associate a number of able Indians, representative, not 


directly of political parties but of widely differing schools of 
thought, with the day-to-day functions of government and the 
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continuous prosecution of the war. As such they are to be 
welcomed cordially. On the solvitur ambulando basis they may 
achieve much. If the right thing has been done too late to 
have the maximum effect it is not too late to have some. 


The Nazis in Latin America 

The intensity of Nazi activity in Latin America has reached 
the point when it constitutes a grave danger to certain Govern- 
ments. The Bolivian Government has been forced to the 
extreme step of expelling Ernst Wendler, the German Minister, 
whose Legation had become the centre of far-reaching sub- 
versive activities. Twenty Germans who recently arrived at 
the garrison town of La Paz with diplomatic passports were 
described in one newspaper as “ agents for the Nazi invasion.” 
Officers at the Staff College at Cochabamba have been charged 
with disseminating Nazi propaganda and arrested. The terror 
which German agents seek to inspire is illustrated by the report 
of the murder of a member of the Colombian House of Repre- 
sentatives, who had given evidence in the recent prosecution of 
the German Transocean News Service. Ernst Wendler, ex- 
pelled from Bolivia, has gone to Chile, another country in 
which the Nazis are working underground with their propa- 
ganda. In the Argentine subversive Nazi activities have come 
to light. Meanwhile, on the other side of thé waist-line of the 
Atlantic it is reported that large forces of German technicians 
are at work at Dakar. The preliminaries of the Nazi campaign 
against the Americas are in full swing. 


The Russo-Czech Agreement 


The agreement signed between the Soviet Union and the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic in London last week is another step 
in the bringing together of Governments which under the 
stresses of war are realising their common interests. Already 
the Governments of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia have been 
coming together to prepare the way for co-cperation after the 
war. Poland, before whom Hitler has been dangling belated 
promises of independence, is preferring the better way of 
discussions with Russia. General Sikorski flatly rejects the 
“ostensible favours” which Hitler is today seeking to offer 
to Poland, and declares that in spite of the wrongs recently 
done to Poland by Russia, it is with Russia that he welcomes 
a new understanding. It will be noted that President Benes’ 
Government in London, hitherto described as a Provisional 
Government, is now fully recognised by Great Britain, and has 
the same status as other Allied Governments in this country. 
Under the new agreement it will exchange Ministers with 
Russia and enters into an alliance for mutual aid and support, 
which will take a practical form in the formation and service 
of Czecho-Slovak military units on Soviet territory. Already 
under sufferings imposed by the war some grounds of difference 
which were insuperable obstacles to co-operation in the past 
assume small proportions now. It is true the post-war .map 
of Europe cannot at this stage be drawn, but present co- 
operation, much of it promoted by daily intercourse in London, 
should smooth the way in advance for the future Peace 
Conference. 


General Franco Provocative 


It would have been idle to suppose that the war which 
Germany has thrust upon Russia would not profoundly 
affect the attitude of Spain. The Franco régime came into 
being by conquering Republican forces supported by Russia, 
and has never ceased to regard Russia as its principal enemy in 
Europe. Indeed, it was Hitler’s treaty with the Soviet Union 
which made it easier for General Franco to restrain his pro- 
German friends and pursue a-policy of neutrality, pressing the 
sound economic argument that Spain needed the supplies passed 
by Britain through the blockade. By making war on Russia 
Hitler has strengthened the party position of the extreme 
Falangists, and in these circumstances it is not surprising 
that in addressing the National Council of the Falange on the 
fifth anniversary of the risine against the Republican Govern- 
ment General Franco should not only denounce “ the nightmare 
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of Russian Communism,” but include in his conde 
those who are now co-operating with Russia. Great Britain ani 
the United States both fall under the scourge of his rhetos 
and both were unjustly charged with holding up Spain 
supplies. The utterance is disquieting. Allowance should 7 
doubt, be made for the occasion on which the General spoke 
a party meeting inflamed by the extension of the War to 
Russia,—but the effect of the speech in Latin America may be, 
and may well have been meant to be, distinctly injurioys to 
the Allied cause. 


MNation 


The Road to Inflation 


The White Paper issued by the Government on Tuesday oq 
“Price Stabilisation” is already being criticised by trag 
unionists on the ground that it means wages-stabilisation fop 
all but the more poorly paid workers. That, to be honest, js 
exactly what it does mean. All the arguments adduced fey 
averting the evil of inflation by preventing a rise of prices 
due to a rise of costs are arguments against all-round increase; 
of wages except in the case of the lowest-paid grades of labour, 
The White Paper is mild enough in its expression of opinion, 
It approves of the regulation of wages by the joint machinery 
for negotiation and, where necessary, arbitration, and freedom 
of the organisations to reach decisions in accordance with 
relevant facts. None the less, the conclusion is obvious, If 
wages go up all round, costs and prices will go up, and more 
money will be needed to buy the same amount of goods— 
the “ vicious spiral” is on its way, leading to disastrous infia- 
tion. Before the Government’s injunctions it must be able 
to demonstrate not only that it has done what it can t 
prevent over-spending by taxation, rationing and price-control, 
and that it has pegged the cost-of-living, but also that it has 
prevented profiteering and insisted on efficiency in war 
industry. The T.U.C. is severely critical in the memorandum 
it has promptly issued, and protests against movements to 
control increases in wages. But the fact remains that wages 
are the main item in the cost of production, and that there 
is no means of greatly increasing them except by better methods 
of production. True, it is the duty of the Government 
watch other costs—those of management—and to eliminate 
waste. There is, of course, another way out—that of com- 
pulsory saving, or more taxation ; but, to work, it would have 
to fall upon all who have spending-power, including the wage- 
earner. That would simply mean taking away the excess wages 
that have been paid. 


Absenteeism in Industry 

If employees in war industry were never unnecessarily 
absent from work output would be raised by a substantial 
amount. The causes of absenteeism vary in different industries, 
but they may often be tracked down to conditions for which 
the employees are not responsible. A sub-committee of the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure has been examining 
the problem as illustrated by filling-factories, where much of 
the work is done by hand in small shops. When the three- 
shift system was substituted for the two-shift system in the 
winter months absenteeism, which had been between 15 and 
20 per cent., fell at once to 10 per cent., rising later to 12 pe 
cent. It was shown to be considerably higher among women 
than men. On examining the reasons for the absence of 
workers the sub-committee found that it was due, sometimes 
to the long distances workers had to travel without adequate 
transport, sometimes to poor canteen arrangements, and some- 
times to the seven-day week. All of these are avoidable causes. 
Under these heads the sub-committee urges the abolition of 
Sunday work, provision of special trains and omnibuses, more 
and cheaper hostels, and better canteens. These are matters 
demanding the attention of the Ministry of Supply. But 
this is only one part of one industry, and each industry has it 
own problems. It is likely that in most cases a more vigilant 
attention to the special needs of the workers would lead to 4 
fall in absenteeism. A similar inquiry ought to be made in 
regard to every war industry in the country. 
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HERE is not very much V in the new Ministerial 
These perambulations of secondary Ministers 



































4, No changes. a 
om one office to another create no conviction of a general 
At to Bi rease of efficiency. In so far indeed as each Minister 
y be, myst take time to familiarise himself with his new work, 
US to E. emporary result may be actually the reverse. In the 
st batch of appointments the only headline-entry, if it 
'yy be so put, is the substitution of Mr. Brendan Bracken 
oj Mr. Ernest Thurtle for Mr. Duff Cooper and Mr. 
¥ 00 Mroid Nicolson at the Ministry of Information. That 
trade department has been much in the public eye—its concern 
for | with the public’s eyes and ears—during its brief and 
“tt Bt her chequered career. Mr. Duff Cooper has controlled 
a it for much longer than either of his predecessors, and in 
canes an office in which no traditional criterion of success exists, 
Dour, paid failures inevitably secure more notoriety than achieve- 
nion, nents, he has at least avoided any loss of reputation. That, 
nery ia view of the fierce light that beats on Malet Street, must 
dom [he accounted satisfactory, and Mr. Brendan Bracken would 
with [po doubt be giad to know that as much will be said of 
If Bhim when he in turn comes to be translated. Mr. Bracken 
hore Hi does not know that. Nor does anyone else. So far as this 
SB articular post is concerned he is an unknown quantity. 
fia. But certain qualifications—energy, native shrewdness, 
ble qurnalistic experience in one technical field, intimate 
b- miliarity with the Prime Minister’s mind—he undoubtedly 
™ possesses, and they are all valuable assets. If they enable 
a iim to hold his own in his dealings with the Service 
sm Ministers in the matter of the prompt release of news he 
to wil have served alike the public’s interest and his own. 
es Access to Mr. Churchill’s ear may mean much in this 
re ff connexion. 
ds One particular question in the Ministry of Information’s 
1B sphere has come prominently to the fore in the past week— 
tH ihe relations of the Ministry with the B.B.C., which is 
7 necessarily and rightly the vehicle for much, and the more 
: important, part of that department’s propaganda. There 
: has in the past been some vagueness and lack of definition 
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regard] 


bea. 


the relationship, but an authoritative statement 
ing it was made in the House of Lords last week, 
when Lord Moyne said that under arrangements recently 
made the Minister of Information “‘ was charged to take full 
day-to-day editorial control of the B.B.C. service of news 
aid propaganda,” adding later that the Government fully 
recognised the importance of maintaining the independence 
of the B.B.C. and that the Minister was to “carry the 
Governors of that body with him as far as possible.” The 
effect of this assurance was not heightened by the fact that 
it was made just twenty-four hours after a unanimous 
protest by the B.B.C. Governors had been overruled by 
the then Minister on a matter—the broadcast on P. G. 
Wodehouse—in which all decent public opinion has since 
pronounced decisively in favour of the Governors. A 
situation has plainly been created in which every possible 
opportunity for friction and antagonism exists. A Board of 
Governors containing members of the calibre of Sir Ian 
Fraser, Lady Violet Bonham-Carter, Dr. J. J. Mallon, 
and now Mr. Harold Nicolson, may well ask itself what 
useful function it can perform if its considered decisions 
can be ignored or vetoed at any moment by Mr. Brendan 
Bracken as they have been already by Mr. Duff Cooper. 
Another question is raised by the propaganda—particularly 
the supremely important propaganda to Germany—which 
teaches the B.B.C. from official sources other than the 
Ministry of Information. There has been much resultless 
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discussion of propaganda in the House of Commons. The 
appointment of a committee of three, containing at least 
ene member with experience of our successful propaganda 
in the last war, to investigate, consider and recommend, 
might serve a better purpose. 
But incalculably important in its possibilities as the 
propaganda-machine is, the issue raised by the latest re- 
distribution of posts is something far larger. Till Mr. 
Churchill makes his belated statement on the whole 
production question the criticism that must lie against him 
is that with all the diligent ingenuity he has displayed in 
shuffling secondary offices about he is ignoring the clamant 
need for constructive decisions on such questions as a 
Ministry of Civil Defence and a Ministry for the co- 
ordination as well as the stimulation of production. In the 
matter of post-war planning the Government has acted 
wisely in adopting almost as they stand the recommenda- 
tions of the Uthwatt Committee on the acquisition of land 
and the basis of compensation, though it might well have 
accepted the proposal for a Central Planning Authority 
instead of setting up a committee of three Ministers as an 
interim substitute. But this looks towards a still uncertain 
future, and in no way affects the immediate prosecution 
of the war. Supply and civil defence are in a very different 
category. Success or failure here may make the difference 
between victory and defeat in the war. Here is where the 
Government can win the title to a V-badge. The Army 
needs tanks, the Air Force needs aeroplanes, the Navy wants 
destroyers and submarine-chasers and anything else it can 
get ; there must be some supreme authority, not a com- 
mittee, to pass final judgement on rival claims to priority. 
While in all those fields armaments are growing, provision 
for civil defence in all its branches remains imperative. 
We shall certainly have a recurrence of heavy raids ; an 
invasion-attempt is still regarded as probable, and indiffer- 
ence to the prospect would be fatally dangerous. Protection * 
against fire, the provision of shelters, the organisation of 
emergency health and food services and temporary financial 
assistance, dispersion in advance from recognised target- 
areas, temporary and permanent rebuilding—all parts of the 
same vast effort of defensive war—are the responsibility of 
four or five different Ministries, instead of being concen- 
trated in the hands of a single efficient department, with a 
strong and imaginative chief conscious of the wisdom of 
devolution. The time to take the needed step is now, not 
when disaster drives us to it. 

The postponement of the further debate on production 
is satisfactory if it means that the Prime Minister, who 
stated that he was securing reports from Ministers on all 
the more important points raised by critics in the last 
debate, has discovered that the case for constructive action 
was greater than he had realised. What in fact is involved 
in recent discussions is the whole structure of Government. 
Some of the weight resting on Mr. Churchill’s own 
shoulders must be lifted, and one way of doing that 
may be the appointment of a Minister of State—that title 
need not be reserved for Mr. Lyttelton alone—who would 
be in effect a Deputy Prime-Minister for Home Affairs. 
But that would not settle the production question, which 
can quite certainly not be left where it is. Mr. Churchill 
may be right in saying that some of the statements made 
by critics in the recent debate would, if taken by them- 
selves, create a false impression at home and abroad, but 
the evidence that all is not as it should be, or anything 
like what it should be, in the field of production is much 
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too strong to be ignored. The fault is not mainly with the 
workers ; in the matter of absenteeism, for example, the 
latest report of the Committee on Public Expenditure lays 
the main responsibility on quite other shoulders. If output 
is to respond with the needs of the situation certain con- 
ditions must be fulfilled far more generally than is the case 
today. In the essential industries the three-shift system 
should be universal. There must be clear decisions on 
priority of orders, and at the same time so steady a flow 
of them that there is never idle time between the execution 
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of one job and the beginning of the next. Allocati 

raw materials on the full scale of the demand ma —_ 
always possible. There is all the more reason ber 
for ensuring that the most urgent needs are met ro 7 
find a man capable, as Minister of Production, of han . 
such tasks, and many more that would fall to him a 
tively may be the Prime Minister’s hardest problem, : 
we have in this country men who have directed we, 
the greatest production undertakings in the world é, 
where among them the necessary qualities must Turk 












A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


CHANGE in the editorship of The Times ranks as an 

event of the first journalistic importance from San Fran- 
cisco to Melbourne and back again the other way. To the 
general public the retirement of Mr. Geoffrey Dawson may not 
mean a great deal, for Mr. Dawson has studiously eschewed 
every kind of personal publicity, so much so that he is a little 
hard to place in the great succession of Times editors, Barnes, 
Delane, Buckle and the rest. In his external contacts he has 
been less catholic than most of them, mixing principally in 
circles in which the chief figures are Fellows of All Souls or 
the survivors of Milner’s kindergarten in South Africa (John 
Buchan, Philip Kerr, Edward Grigg, Lionel Curtis) or both. 
You can call them, if you like, the Round Table set or, less 
sensibly, the Cliveden set ; visitors to Cliveden or 4 St. James’s 
Square are apt to meet anyone who is anyone in any walk of 
life. Critics can point to lapses in The Times policy under 
Mr. Dawson’s direction—notably the famous Czecho-Slovakia 
leader—but through the twenty-five years of his editorship 
(1912 to 1919 and 1923 to 1941) he has maintained to the 
full the high traditions bequeathed to him by Buckle. They 
will be equally safe in the hands of the editor-designate, 
Mr. R. M. Barrington-Ward, whose succession, after a dis- 
tinguished association with Mr. Garvin on the Observer and 
Mr. Dawson on The Times, was a matter of course. V. 

* * 7 * 


Any Ministry of Information is as receptive a target as St. 
Sebastian for arrows from any and every quarter. It is there to 
be shot at. If it escaped it could only be because it wasn’t 
worth notice. But the Malet Street Ministry, with its succession 
of Ministers, Lord Macmillan, Lord Reith, Mr. Duff Cooper, 
Mr. Brendan Bracken, its simultaneous succession of 
Directors—General Sir Kenneth Lee, Mr. Frank Pick, Sir 
Walter Monckton, and its series of distinguished in-and-outs 
like Lord Camrose, has never had half a chance to settle on a 
steady keel. It is getting hard to believe that it ever will, until 
some small, sharp-nosed and summary committee is appointed 
to decide exactly what a Ministry of Information ought to do, 
and define once for all its relations with the other organs of 
publicity, some familiar, some nominally secret, which are 
absorbing a great deal of talent and a good deal of money and 
doing little to disturb Goebbels’ sleep. Mr. Brendan Bracken 
has a great chance to make a fresh start. I predict that he will 
succeed notably or fail badly ; there will be no mere routine 
revolutions of the machine. The trouble is that what matters 
essentially is not the stopping or release of news at home, but 
quick and full releases abroad coupled with effective propa- 
ganda in foreign countries, particularly Germany, specially 
adapted to each country’s special capacities for absorption. 
It is hard to believe that Mr. Bracken and Mr. Thurtle know 
half as much about foreign countries as Mr. Duff Cooper and 


Mr. Harold Nicolson. But they may have other virtues. V. 
. * * * 


A predatory authoress is at large in London. This deplorable 
fact is vouched for by the Bookseller in its current issue, where 
it is mentioned that a sub-committee of London booksellers 
has been set up to deal specifically with the problem of 
pilferers. The odd thing is that the alleged pilferer-in-chief, 
“a fairly well-known authoress ” (to my great relief this lets 
out Miss Sayers and Miss Macaulay and others to whom the 


too judicial “fairly” could in no way apply) is a Personay 

whose identity appears to be no secret to her victims. If the 

is so my sympathy for them wanes. A male purloing y 

literature was sent to prison this week. Such institutions gp 

provided, in suitable cases, for both sexes. V. , 
* * * * 

I shall be surprised if Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s new bog 
Poverty and Progress, does not make history. His Poverty : 4 
Study of Town Life, published in 1899, did. A new study ¢ 
the same city, York, forty years later, provides an invaluable 
basis for an assessment of the rise or fall in standards of living 
in the course of four decades. One or two of Mr. Rowntree 
conclusions were quoted by him at a lunch given in his honoy 
this week. He takes as the minimum income consistent with 
decent living 43s. 6d., exclusive of rent, and finds that in Yor 
31 per cent. of the population is failing to reach that standarj 
and 14 per cent. just succeeding ; the remaining §5 per cem 
is well above. All existing poverty, in Mr. Rowntree’s view. 
is curable, primarily through the institution of family alloy. 
ances. On one interesting question—“ sample surveys,” Le, 
investigations based on the study of every tenth or twenneth 
family or case—the book should throw important light, fo 
Mr. Rowntree, having studied some 36,000 households (if | 
remember rightly), has then shown how far his statistical resuly 
would have differed if he had based them on examination of 
only every tenth, twentieth, &c., case. This is a really important 
matter. It is never quite clear what weight should be attached 
to inquests like the Gallup Survey. V. 

* * * * 

Some of the qualities of that vigorous lady Caroline 
Anspach, wife of George II, are not, I think, appreciated s 
they might be, except by professional historians. I happen w 
have just come across her characterisation of Lord Harrington, 
at that time Secretary of State, and it seems a pity not to pas 
iton. “ There is a heavy insipid sloth in that man,” said Her 
Majesty, “that puts me out of all patience. He must hav 
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six hours to dress, six more to dine, six more for his mistress 
and six more to sleep, and these, for a Minister, are the fou 
and twenty admirably well disposed of ; and if now and the 
he borrows six of those hours to do anything relating to hs 
office, it is for something that might be done in six minutes and 
ought to have been done six days before.” There is a cumulative 
effect here that sets the observation, I think, well above th 
same royal lady’s familiar reference to her eldest son # 
“ the greatest ass, the greatest liar, the greatest canarlle and th 
greatest beast in the whole world, and I most heartily wish 


was out of it.” V. 


* * * * 


History repeats itself, sometimes rather too _ literally 

I printed last week a letter, in picturesque English, which hat 

reached me from Hong-kong. It appears that the same letter 

reached another London paper some fourteen years ago, and 

one or two of my correspondents had inconveniently kept 

cuttings of it. But it is good enough, all the same, to stam 
an airing once a decade. V. 

* * . * 

Having now, I hope, paid due homage to the prevalett 

letter, I propose to erase it for a while from my _ ocabulary. 

JANUS. 
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Dot 
Crete 
St. Ty 
andl T is extremely d co 
As fis | eastern front. Not only are the official reports in flagrant 
» By spotradiction, but also the evidence. The Germans are still 
Pome of wsking progress tow ards Moscow and not merely with tank 
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warfare of 
positions, whereas they are governed by the canons 


In making this statement we are assuming that the Russian 
Command is skilful and the troops of good fighting quality, 
even if they have the national defects of their quality. It 
seems impossible that the German Command should be wholly 
convinced by its own communiqués, since the Russians are, in 
lact, fighting on the strategy suggested in the German text- 
books for the new type of warfare; and there is abundant 
evidence of the skill of the Command and the stubborn fighting 
the rank-and-file. Indeed, it seems possible that in 
this relentless, fighting defensive we may find justification for 
“defence is the stronger form 
as we must admit his truism about the diminishing 
On examination it is clear that the 
German offensive in the second thrust has advanced at little 
more than half the pace of that which it attained in the first. 
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Indeed, if we examined the present position on the Russian 
front from a completely detached point of view we should be 
inclined to conclude that, whatever the difficulties of the 
Russian Command, the Germans are so situated that they are 
offering tempting chances to counter-attack. 

The second thrust of the Germans carried them across one 
of the weaker points of the Russian front. Vitebsk stands upon 
the Dvina where it turns abruptly up towards the north-east. 
The Dnieper also turns eastward and slightly northward below 
Orsha (see map). Between the two rivers there is a gap of 
over forty miles. The rivers have been very serviceable to 
the Russians and most of the bridgeheads have been held for 
a considerable time. This gap offered a temptation to exploita- 
tion, and the Germans appear to have thrust through it not 
only tanks but also infantry. According to their own account 
they threw infantry across the Dnieper east of Orsha and 
apparently turned the Russian positions on a stretch of the river 
as far south as Mohilev. The advance on Smolensk, therefore, 
was carried out on both sides of the main road and, though 
the occupation of Smolensk is not admitted, the Germans 
appear to be advancing past the city on a broad front towards 
Moscow. But there still appear to be Russian troops to the 
south of them and they are holding about the Polotsk-Nevel 
area to the north. Nevel lies about the same distance to the 
north of Vitebsk as Polotsk lies to the north-west. 

Would it not seem that this German salient pointing towards 
Moscow is in danger of being cut? It is true that such an 
operation would be on a greater scale than anything the 
Russians have yet attempted ; and it would call for the use 
of large forces. But, as far as one can see, the Russians dispose 
of the requisite numbers ; and the available evidence suggests 
that the troops now coming into play are as well trained as 
any which have yet been used, and they are adequately 
equipped. It is impossible to say whether the Russians will 
attempt this large counter-stroke ; but, if they do not, and do 
not arrest the advance towards Moscow, a further large scale 
withdrawal may be necessary. The Germans are depending 
upon the leverage of this thrust to enforce a retreat over the 
whole front. Until the beginning of this week they had made 
little headway towards Leningrad. There are still centres of 
resistance in Estonia and even in Latvia; and the German- 
Finnish offensive has only just penetrated to the Lake Onega 
sector at Petrozavodst. It seems to be certain that the German 
Command are now depending upon the thrust past Smolensk, 
and only if it should be held up wili the direct attack upon 
Leningrad be revived in force. 

Towards Kiev the situation is also obscure and unpromis- 
ing ; but not necessarily only for the Russians. The Germans 
appear to have turned down the Dnieper, and the infantry have 
advanced east of Novograd Volinsk to Zhitomir. Their pian on 
the Dnieper is to turn the whole of the Russian positions on 
the Dniester front. Unless this advance can be checked, not 
even the Bug line can be held. But this, once more, is to 
revert to the warfare of fixed positions. The danger of with- 
drawal here, as in the Smolensk sector, is the abandonment of 
valuable areas and communications ; but it must also be remem- 
bered that the German problems of supply and maintenance 
cannot be easy. Furthermore the very strategy which the 
Germans suggest for dealing with an armoured attack, now 
being applied against them, involves leaving behind armies or 
groups of armies. Under such conditions there cannot be a 
strictly “ co-ordinated ” plan of attack. And, finally, the reduc- 
tion of the admittedly violent and sustained resistance of such 
groups must detain many German units and thereby weaken 
the impetus of the advance. 

We are, in fact, spectators at a new sort of warfare. The 
battle seems to reel from crisis to crisis. There can be no 
question that both sides have suffered heavy casualties in 
men and material, and it is highly probable that the real 
weight of the Russian army is only now coming into play. The 








are continuing to make headway, if at a diminishing pace. 
The second lateral line of communications is now cut com- 
pletely ; but are the Germans in any better case? If the 
Russian supply-lines cause concern, the Germans must be in 
an even worse position owing to the liability to disturbance. 
The Russians have adapted their strategy to the three main 
objectives of the enemy ; but it is certain, nevertheless, that 
if the chance came the troops of the Leningrad district would 
fall upon the Germans advancing in the central sector. It is 
to prevent this that the new blow to the north of Leningrad 


By PETER 
HEN Hitler sent his troops across the German-Russian 
frontier on June 22nd, it was immediately clear that 
one of his objectives was to win support for his own cause, 
and sow divisions amongst his opponents, by reviving the 
slogan of anti-Communism. «But it was not anti-Communism 
alone which Hitler sought to mobilise by his attack upon 
Russia. While the bogey of Communism is being paraded 
before the eyes of the Germans, the Spaniards and the Vichy 
French, German propaganda in the territories on the fringe 
of Russia has been harping upon the theme of a re-born 
Russian imperialism. By promising to restore to Finland and 
Rumania the territories which Soviet Russia has occupied 
during the past eighteen months, Germany has secured the 
assistance of Finnish and Rumanian forces in her attack ; in 
Poland and in the Baltic countries Germany poses as a pro- 
tector against the Russian invaders ; the proclamation which 
announced the German attack upon the Soviet Union con- 
tained a “revelation” of alleged Russian designs upon the 
Straits, and this “revelation” was followed up by the 
deliberate distortion of a passage in Mr. Churchill’s speech of 
June 22nd, which the Germans interpreted as an expression 
of regret that Russia failed to gain control of the Dardanelles 
after the last war. 

In each instance, the Germans are seeking, by their anti- 
Russian propaganda, to counter strong currents of opinion 
sympathetic to Great Britain, and to neutralise existing hostility 
to Germany. In each case a considerable measure of success 
has been achieved. Until the German attack upon Russia, 
Turkey, though she thought it prudent to conclude a pact of 
non-aggression with Germany, was fully aware of the threat 
to her independence from the expansionist policy of the Reich ; 
today, Turkish opinion is in the illogical position of favouring 
Great Britain against Germany and Germany against the 
Soviet Union; Rumania, though she resents the loss of 
Transylvania infinitely more than that of Bessarabia, is fighting 
for the recovery of the latter province by Germany’s side ; 
Poles in this country express the fear that, after two years of 
fruitless endeavour, the Germans may succeed, by exploiting 
the anti-Russian sentiments of an element of the population of 
Eastern Poland, in inducing some Polish quisling to set up a 
puppet régime pledged to co-operation with the Reich ; reports 
suggest that Germany’s hopes of assistance from Fifth 
Columnists, though they were disappointed in White Russia 
and the Ukraine, were fulfilled in some measure in Lithuania, 
Latvia and Esthonia ; in Finland, after the Social Democratic 
Party had voted in favour of neutrality, divisions of the 
Finnish army moved against the Russians side by side with 
divisions of the German Wehrmacht. 

Thus we are faced with the paradoxical position that all 
along the Western fringe of Russia Germany is exploiting, or 
secking to exploit, countries whose sympathies are quite 
definitely on the side of Great Britain rather than of the 
Reich. The Finns have not forgotten the part which Germany 
played during the Russo-Finnish war, nor can they have failed 
to note that the German Press, in the spring of last year, was 
writing with approval of Russian aspirations towards an outlet 
on the Atlantic coast of Norway—aspirations which could be 
realised only by a further sacrifice of Finland. Latvians, 
Lithwanians and Esthonians have a long tradition of friendship 
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has been developed. The now fully mobili , 
towards the east ; and there is abundant evidence from 4. 
fighting up to the present that it will be used to strike my 
enemy when occasion offers. If this is true, and if the Rus: 
Command keeps its head as well as it has kept its heart te 
danger of the present position may be turned agains th 
who have contrived it. The next week should show wha ‘i 
Russians intend to do. The Germans dare not Stop ; ‘, 
Russians at present have not been able to stop them,” Be 
the enemy is marching away from his strength towards th 
of the Russians. A vital clash cannot now be long delaye: 

























































MATTHEWS 
for Great Britain and of hostility to the German “Bg. 
Barons.” No country has so much reason as Poland to desig 
the overthrow of the Nazi Third Reich. The Rumanix 
people can hardly be expected to feel gratitude to the Reic 
for having first permitted the dismemberment of their county 
by Hungary, Bulgaria and Russia and then tardily intervene) 
to win back Bessarabia at a heavy cost in Rumanian liye 
The Turks, though they thought it prudent to humoy 
Germany when she had established herself in a semi-circle of 
bases threatening the Dardanelles, and when Great Britain had 
suffered a series of reverses, know that the overthrow of Rus; 
would be the prelude to an attack upon Turkey 


Thus the Allies have ready to their hand an abundane 
of actual and potential goodwill in their attempt to swing 
opinion over to their side in the territories on the Westem 
fringe of European Russia. 


It is in Poland and Turkey that the greatest opportunity 
awaits the diplomacy of Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
Both the Polish and the Turkish Governments are allied to 
Great Britain ; in both countries opinion is fully alive to th 
character of German policy ; and yet in both countries th 
Allied position is threatened by German propaganda, which 
is suggesting that Great Britain, in her enthusiasm for her 
new ally, is ready to sacrifice the interests of countries which 
did not wait to be attacked before concluding alliances with 
the Western democracies. 

Turkish suspicions of Russia are a comparatively new 
development. For Soviet Russia was the first country t 
hold out the hand of friendship to the New Kemalist régime, 
and Ataturk enjoined upon his people a policy of friendship 
with their country’s great neighbour. Despite the suspicions 
aroused by German “ revelations” of Russian designs upon 
the Straits, informed Turks are perfectly aware that a German 
victory over the Soviet Union, by carrying a stage further the 
encirclement of Turkey by the Reich, would prepare the way 
for a new diplomatic offensive by Germany and force Turkey 
to choose between resistance, in highly unfavourable circun- 
stances, and the sacrifice of the country’s independence. After 
the first outbursts of indignation provoked by the German 
“ revelation,’ Turkish opinion is already markedly less ant- 
Russian, and admiration is being expressed for the manner 
in which the Red Army is meeting the German onslaught. 
Thanks to the understanding shown in Great Britain for the 
difficult position which compelled Turkey to sign a not 
aggression pact with the Reich, the Germans failed to break 
the Anglo-Turkish alliance or to provoke an outburst of 
recriminations between the two countries. 


There is, therefore, a clear case for some joint Anglo-Russian 
move in Ankara designed to allay Turkish suspicions of Soviet 
policy. A Russian renunciation of any claim to control of 
the Straits would carry added weight if it were, so to speak, 
countersigned by the British Government, which could publicly 
place on record an undertaking to support an unquali 
guarantee of Turkish independence and integrity, and, in par- 
ticular, of Turkish control of the Straits, at the eventual Peact 
Conference. For Great Britain, Turkey and Russia have every- 
thing to gain by frustrating German attempts to sow discord 
between two countries allied to Great Britain. 
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h of what has been written of Turkish-Russian relations 
Jish-Russian relations also, The German-controlled 
Warsaw radio-station, renamed Weichselsender, has been busily 
proadcasting garbled versions of Mr. Churchill's and Mr. 
Fden’s speeches in the attempt to persuade Polish opinion that 
Britain is prepared cynically to sacrifice an old ally in her 
enthusiasm for her new ally Russia. ‘There are between two 
and three hundred thousand Polish prisoners of war in Russia, 
and the constitution of these men into a Polish army, apart 
from its importance as a direct contribution to the defence of 
Russia, would have an incalculable effect in Poland itself, for 
the Poles might well be encouraged to emulate the guerilla 
tactics which are proving so costly to the Germans in the 
parts of Russia which they have overrun. 

It would be idle to deny that there are difficulties and 
suspicions to be overccme before an agreement can be reached, 
but only Germany would be the gainer by a failure to reach 
agreement. When Germany invaded Russia, General Sikorski 
iost no time in publicly proclaiming, on June 23rd, his Govern- 
ment’s desire for an agreement with Russia, and this declaration 
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has been matched by a statement from the official Soviet 
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Information Bureau recognising that “the political party now 
leading the Polish people, and in particular General Sikorsk1, 
have always understood that Germany is Polend’s enemy.” 

The case of Finland is more difficult, for Finnish troops 
are actually taking part in the invasion of Russia. .But at least 
one British observer who should be in a position to know 
appears to take at its face value the apparent reluctance of 
the Finns to enter the war against Russia, and he believes, 
furthermore, that the Finns may drop out of the struggle if, 
and when, they have recovered the territory which they lost 
last spring. Meanwhile from the Russian side has come a 
declaration that, in fighting Finland in the winter of 1940-1, 
Russia was in fact fighting Germany. 

The Russian Government may well be considering a general- 
isation to all the territories occupied since September, 1939, 
of their statement with regard to Russo-Finnish relations. 
Such a decision would be a most effective reply to German 
propaganda in the countries on the Western fringe of the 
Soviet Union. 








ECONOMICS 


By MARK STERLING 


ONTINENTAL peoples, especially the masses of their 

individual workers, are far more worried today about the 
uncertainty of their economic future than about the purely 
political problems of the post-war period. That gives us an 
opportunity, and lays on us a duty. We ought—if possible in 
conjunction with the United States—to put to the continental 
countries our alternative to Hitler’s new order as clearly as pos- 
sible and in all its different forms and aspects. We must give 
them our ideas and intentions about a new economic order in 
Europe ; in a word, our own plans for economic reconstruc- 
tion. We must proceed on the assumption that all purely 
political questions can be much more easily discussed and 
solved if Europe’s economic foundations and prospects are 
kept in the foreground. 

In sharpest contrast to Hitler’s economic theory and practice, 
the following suggestions are based upon two fundamental 
principles : 

(1) Separation of economic from political sovereignty, with 
the corollary that economic and political frontiers need not be 
identical. 

(2) A sound national and international economy must be 
based upon a sound currency-system, which must be under the 
permanent control and supervision of a federated Europe*, 
with a view to securing the free exchange of goods and ser- 
vices, national and international. 

In contradistinction to this, Hitler’s National Socialist 
economy is based on a managed currency at home and inter- 
national barter backed by tommy-guns. 

The placing of economic sovereignty under the permanent 
control of a federated Europe should prevent the abuse of 
credit by individual socialist or capitalist Governments for 
purposes inimical to European peace and security. It should 
also help to raise the standard of economic and therefore of 
social well-being. To attain this end, the banks of issue of all 
the countries belonging to the European confederation should 
be placed under the permanent control of a single European 
central bank. Let us take an illustration. Until 1914 Germany 
herself provided evidence that political and economic 
sovereignty need not be identical with political and economic 
frontiers. At the time of the founding of the German Con- 
federation—a federated and politically sovereign State of king- 
doms and principalities—the latter surrendered a decisive share 
of their separate economic sovereignties in favour of the 
federal sovereignty, on the organs of which their own local 
interests were represented. The Reichsbank, for instance (and 





* The adjective is used here (for lack of any other) to indicate union 
under a confederation, i.e., a union of governments, not under a single 
super-government directly elected. 


with it the whole currency-and-credit-system) was an organ 
of the Confederation ; this of itself made a war between the 
federal states a virtual impossibility. Mutatis mutandis the 
same principle should furnish the basic pillar of a new economic 
order in Europe and of European economic reconstruction. 
Within a political confederation there could and should exist 
a large number of economic federations of otherwise sovereign 
States ; there might also be cases in which an economic unit 
consisted of a single politically sovereign State. Each economic 
unit would have its own bank of issue and credit-system, but 
the bank would in every case be under the absolute and per- 
manent control of the European central! bank. 

Differences in the standard of living between individual 
economic units, due to geography and climate, historical 
development, natural resources and means of communications 
would make the creation overnight of an integral European 
customs-union too dangerous an experiment. In the course of 
time, however, customs-unions, even partial unions for certain 
commodities, are both practicable and desirable. In this event 
the currency-and-credit-system could be extended as circum- 
stances required. 

Such a scheme can only be put into effect provided the 
different economic units in Europe which are in need of 
reconstruction are granted long-term credits. These credits are 
necessary to restore purchasing-power for the import of food- 
stuffs and raw materials which surplus-producing countries over- 
seas will be only too glad to sell when the war-demand ceases. 
These credits should not be granted to the political govern- 
ments, but, so far as they cannot be furnished to consumers 
direct, should be granted to a branch of a new European central 
credit-institution, such branches to be established in each 
economic unit. These credit-institutions would be subordinate 
to the European confederation, which would create them, 
together with the economic and financial organisations of 
countries willing and able to facilitate the delivery of foodstuffs 
and raw materials by cash or commodity credits. 

For this purpose a European Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration should be formed as a chartered company of the 
European confederation, on which the interests of debtors and 
creditors would be represented. This Finance Corporation 
would create branches in all economic units in need of assist- 
ance which are members of the confederation. The long-term 
credits would be issued in the currencies of the creditor 
countries and would be guaranteed by the Corporation. The 
latter would assign itself suitable mortgage-securities. By 
reason of the fact that the E.R.F.C. would receive payment in 
the national currency before the long-term food and raw 
material credit expired, it would become the strongest factor 
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in the money-market of the various economic units and, 
together with the units banks of issu2, would also become the 
strongest factor in the internal credit-system of the economic 
units. It would not compete with private credit-banks, but, by 
working through and in conjunction with them, would be in a 
position to further the economic interests of the different units. 
At the same time the E.R.F.C. could safeguard the general 
interests of the European confederation, assist, where necessary, 
the conclusion of international agreements for co-operation 
and influence the conclusion of commercial treaties. In inter- 
national trade members of the confederation would have to 
furnish constitutional guarantees of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 

Naturally, it is a necessary prerequisite of any new economic 
order of the kind outlined above that all participants should 
furnish certain indispensable constitutional guarantees, of which 
only a few need here be mentioned: a legislature independent 
of the executive power ; public control of the national budget ; 
freedom of the Press, and the personal freedom and security 
which are the essence of a democratic constitution. It was the 


SOIL FOR 


By MICHAEL GRAHAM 


R. R. S. HUDSON recently announced his intention 

to go on paying part of the cost of liming land, acting 
through the Land Fertility Committee. That is good, but 
there is an old proverb that husbandmen like to quote: 


Lime feeds the father, starves the son. 


No one knows how old that saying is, but it is at any rate 
somewhat older than the Church of England, for it was “in 
common speech” nearly four hundred years ago. Liming was 
old enough then, and well enough understood for peasant to 
say to peasant, monk to monk, and squire to squire: 


Lime feeds the father, starves the son. 


It is almost insolent to add that the saying is right, that modern 
soil-science confirms it up to the hilt. 

““Starves the son.” I doubt if we have sunk so low, or are 
in such desperate straits, that we are willing to feed ourselves 
at our sons’ expense ; but we shall do exactly that, to some 
extent at any rate, unless we follow up the Committee’s action 
by the proper sequence of husbandry, the big programme of 
organic manuring after the war that Mr. W. J. Blyton has 
called for, and that will cost money. 

Lime and lime without manure 

Will make both farm and farmer poor, 
and by manure the rhymester did not mean chemicals ; nor 
would most modern soil-scientists. 

There is evidently something odd about lime. Lime is one 
of fertility’s most trusty servants, ranking third, below humus 
and clay ; but in the name of that committee fertility seems 
married to lime (with basic slag in attendance also). Now 
fertility of soil is liveliness ; it is briskness and activity, of 
worms, insects, fungi, bacteria, and of electric charges on the 
atoms of clay and humus. To associate fertility with any 
mineral, even with such an important one as lime, savours of 
the inadequate ideas of a former generation of soil-scientists. 

Yet the name of the committee is quite right if it is under- 
stood as “ fertility-liberation committee,” on the principle of 
the awakening of the Sleeping Beauty, because lime is a 
liberator of fertility. Lime has at least three actions: it is an 
essential mineral, and a direct “sweetener” and “ cooler,” 
because it neutralises acid, but its most important action is 
that it makes sticky things in the soil less sticky, which gives 
the soil better structure, more crumbly and aerated, which 
makes it drier, damper, warmer, cooler ; all qualities of modera- 
tion, which plants appreciate, and all making for better crops— 
feeding the father. 

There are many other improvements when we lime land. 
Earthworms can get about better in the looser soil, insects find 
air to breathe at greater depth, bacteria that make plant-food 
are encouraged by the better aeration, by the greater traffic of 
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lack of any form of executive sovereignty which was Tespog. 
sible for the failure of the League of Nations, ; 
sovereignty, exercised through the function of the Central-bag} 
system, combined with the financial resources and Prerogative, 
of the E.R.F.C., would furnish the requisite guarantee that 3 
confederation of European States would operate to the Satis. 
faction of its members and would in time develop into whe 
may deservedly be called a commonwealth of nations, 
These suggestions for a new economic order for Europe hare 
purposely left emotional factors out of account. I am, hog. 
ever, fully aware that, even in peace-time, these factors 
an important part in the acts and omissions of mankind. jy 
war-time they may only too easily outweigh all other oo. 
siderations, especially in a war like the present, which 
rightly feel is a war of decent people against morally worthless 
and unscrupulous gangsters, a conflict of liberty agai 
tyranny, of Christian ethics against immoral paganism. Ineyi. 
able though these emotional factors are in war-time. they mug 
nevertheless yield to strictly rational considerations when the tim 
comes to propagate—and, ultimately, to negotiate—peace aims, 
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insects and the greater supply of humus left for them by the 
worms. This increased activity below ground shows on the 
surface. The more succulent grasses oust the poorer kinds that 
could live in limeless land ; wheat, barley, and turnip can al 
be grown now ; clover, vetch, and trefoil flourish, and the bees 
come to their favourite flowers. This is the flowering of 
fertility: on it the fathers wax fat. 

But the raw material of all this is provided in the vegetable 
remains on which the earthworms feed, and which are now 
consumed in greater quantity ; if these remains are not also fed 
to the land in greater quantity than formerly the land will lose 
humus, go down in quality, perhaps not very far, but 
down nevertheless, towards what Mr. E. Moore Darling has 
called “ dead dust,” fit to grow nothing. And that is how lime 
can starve the sons. This exhaustion of humus can happen in 
arable land, but not in a well-grazed pasture, because increase 
of grass and clover lets a man keep more animals, which make 
more manure. So grassland is safer than arable: it usually 
conserves and accumulates fertility, even under liming. 

But we do not need safe land now, conserving fertility. We 
have to win this war ; particularly we have to win the Battle 
of the Atlantic ; and it would be no service to the country t 
discourage liming because it can be dangerous when men art 
not scrupulous: other danger is greater. Indeed as a husband- 
man, and writing only as a husbandman without knowing the 
problems of administration, I should not feel content until I 
knew that we had limed all the land that was found to be short 
in the survey made a year or two before the war. But I am 
really more anxious about the prospect for our sons. When 
this war is over and we think ourselves out of danger, are we 
going to leave our sons to struggle along unaided on land 
exhausted by liming and by cropping with reduced supplies of 
animal manure ; or are we going to see that somehow the 
bullock and the folded sheep are paying propositions? For these 
two animals can restore and maintain the fertility of our arable 
land. When the future of agriculture is discussed there is 00 
harm in remembering that Dr. G. V. Jacks has prophesied that 
it will not have one ; that Europe will go back to scrub, then 
forest, after the merciless cropping of a second great war. It 
may ; but it need not. 

The man who first discovered liming found something like 
magic: nothing is more fascinating than to watch life increas 
ing after the liming of a pasture that needed it ; clover where 
there was none ; the loud hum of bees where there was silence; 
sleek coats on the animals where there had been dullness before. 
But, as in all ordering of live things—land, animals, or human 
beings—if power is abused someone will pay for it, soonet 
or later. 




































Lime feeds the father, starves the son. 
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THIS BOOK 






NCE I was held up for four days by rain and snow in a 
, There was in the salon a single shelf full 
of books left by earlier visitors. I read all these books, starung 
on the left and working through to the end of the shelf. The 
last three books were Dean Burgon’s Twelve Good Men, a 
French translation of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, and something 
called L’Amour chez les Bolshevtks. aan . 

[| am now reading again at haphazard, and this: time in 
yains. Train-travelling is even more interesting than in peace- 
time, but not always as comfortable as it was. It is useless 
trying to read books which make you yawn or want to stretch 
your legs. On my railway at least you cannot stretch very 
far to the right or left or in front of you. Hence you must 
take care to choose your books. I choose mine in haste, just 
before starting to catch the train, and my standards of choice 
are concerned more with the size than the content of a book. 
The book must fit, for better or worse, into a bag stuffed with 
papers. ' 

Therefore, if I recount my reading, you must not expect 
a wisely planned and logical sequence. I began with two slim 
volumes of Crabbe’s poems. I recommend them, although 
Shropshire in the 1890’s, even if every word of Housman is 
true, must have been a paradise of sober living and rustic 
virtue compared with East Anglia in Crabbe’s day. More 
young men came to bad or drunken ends in one street of 
Aldeburgh than ever filled Ludlow gaol, and the boldest of 
Queen Victoria’s lancers was a mere milksop before an 
eighteenth-century Suffolk fisherman. 

Next I took the Oxford Book of Latin Verse: a very good 
book, but I found it disconcerting that, after reading Catullus, 
I could see in Horace only an extreme dexterity in the 
manipulation of words (saving the superb ode Eheu Fugaces). 
My next book was a combined edition of Job and Ruth. It 
mattered little that I could not read the notes—the pedantry 
of learned commentators on the Old Testament is almost limit- 
less. One does not need any notes for either of these books. 
As a child, I had of course associated Ruth with church-going ; 
Ruth gleaning in the fields called up a picture of the vicar’s 
wife in gardening gloves. I was therefore astonished to find 
that she—Ruth—was a minx. She and Naomi together knew 
all the wiles of this world. They planned things very neatly 
with none of the garrulity of the women in Shaw’s plays), 
and I was glad that they came off so well. 

No words are needed to commend the book of Job. Every 
time I read the chapters, I know them as masterpieces, but, 
again, every time I am appalled by Job’s friends. Appalled, 
because these friends are eternal to humanity. The rise and 
fall of civilisations are as nothing to them. They represent 
the type which survives ; the type of man who always serves 
on committees, who inspires confidence because he sees life 
steadily, and sees it all wrong ; the type which finds truth as a 
mean between two lies. 

After Job I gave myself a change. I read two books on 
Europe by women journalists. Good books after their fashion, 
and lively enough in their descriptions of the Grand Tour 
followed by journalists, Class I, in recent years. The usual 
dinners ; the usual luncheons; the usual tohu-bohu of Big 
Noises, big houses, and big hotels. Not much subtlety, but 
a great deal of courage, and—above all—a sensitive under- 
standing of the Commons of England. Next I tried, by 
contrast, Newman’s sermons. A bad choice: I could not 
bear them, or Newman. I closed the book, remembering 
someone’s phrase about another holy man who could con- 
template, in the Divine scheme of things, the spectacle of 
“unbaptised babies crawling on the floors of hell.” I soon 
gave up Newman, and took with me Sesame and Lilies. I 
suppose that no one under forty-five ever reads Ruskin, but 
there it is; I can read pages of him, and allow the old dear 
to be as dogmatic as he chooses. Anyhow, after Newman and 
his dreadful early Fathers, it is a relief to read Ruskin’s wild 


() Swiss hotel. 
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AND THAT 


generalisations such as “ The clergyman does not usually want 
to be made a bishop only because he believes that no other 
hand can, as firmly as his, direct the diocese through its 
difficulties. He wants to be made bishop primarily that he may 
be called ‘My Lord.’” Moreover, if you cannot read Ruskin’s 
text, you may turn to the charming entries in his index. For 
example you find, under the heading “English Character,” 
the following sub-headings: “apathy: avarice: incapacity for 
thought: childishness: recklessness: still capable of noble 
passion: our imaginary Christianity: science, literature, art, 
nature, compassion despised by us.” Or, under the heading 
“ girls,” the words “not to be fettered”: “religious enthu- 
siasm of, takes the place of work”: “to help the poor in food 
and dress”: “to be silent on theological subjects.” Or, under 
Turner: “works of, at Kensington, no one looks at.” 

I happen to have Matthew Arnold in small and slim volumes, 
so I have thrown several of these into my bag. I wish Arnold 
were less imitative, less of a prig, and not so grievously given to 
self-pity. He must have been a tiresome man to meet after 
breakfast in London, because he begins one of his poems thus: 

“One morn as through Hyde Park we walked 


My friend and I, by chance we talked 
Of Lessing’s famed Laocoon” 


(The italics are mine. If you have ever tried to get through 
the famed Laocoon, you will agree that these italics are neces- 
sary. After dinner, perhaps, but after breakfast, no.) 

Notwithstanding Lessing’s Laocoon, I went on with Arnold. 
I read Sohrab and Rustum. In spite of the stage scenery, it 
is a very moving poem, and the end: “ But the majestic river 
floated on” is magnificent. Unfortunately, I turned next to 
Balder Dead. I am not a Valhalla man myself, and Balder 
Dead is, for me, too much like Wagner and the ineffable 
Sieges Allee, or the eyrie at Berchtesgaden. Also I do not 
believe any horse—even a Walhallischer horse—could have 
leapt over that hurdle and landed without a fall on the slippery 
ice. (I doubt whether Matthew Arnold had ever seen the 
Grand National.) Yet once again “ notwithstanding,” I read 
on. I read Dover Beach, and the set of poems on Switzerland. 
The theme is real ; the poems are real, and only a real poet 
could have written them. 

I wish I had stopped at this point, but I was encouraged to 
begin Empedocles on Etna. Empedocles is terrible—a sort of 
Fithrer-headmaster, sad, cultured, and superior. And the 
player Callicles, touching his harp, &c., sings, “ unseen from 
below,” of the aged centaur Chiron tutoring (there is no other 
word for it) the young Achilles. Chiron tells Achilles all that 
he should know about Ema. Then he says (via Callicles): 


“O boy, I taught this lore 
To Peleus, in long distant years.” 


O boy. O Peleus. O Matthew. 


THE SPADESMEN 


THERE is no lack of light and singing limbs, 
Of throats and ribs and all the naked gear 
That holds the quick breath in; there is no fear 
That these will fail them and dissolve like dreams 


Now that each grave is scooped, each cross is varnished ; 
The robes of purple from the factory 

Hang from the branches of Gethsemane, 

The coffins gleam and all the brass is burnished. 


They have supplied the Judas and the flails ; 
The ten-a-minute barbed-wire crown-of-thorns 
Are in construction and a million pawns 

Are ear-marked for the fever and the nails: 


They have prepared the swabs of vinegar, 
Long tears for cheekbones and a load of lime. 
The spadesmen have been working overtime 
To raise so high a mound of Golgotha. 
MERVYN PEAKE. 
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STAGE 
THE THEATRE 


At the Ambassadors. 
THE revues pile up in central London: it is difficult to remember 
which is which—the mind becomes flooded in mauve and moon- 





“The New Ambassadors Revue.”’ 


light: beautiful young things move ghostlike murmuring to 
music of eternal love or eternal loss: is it a Black, a Shepherd, or 
an Esdaile? One must write quickly before one forgets, jot 


notes upon one’s programme as the songs and the jokes pass on 
their rapid way, in at one ear and out at the other. (Only Rise 
Above It remains memorable.) The Ambassadors Revue starts 
with the initial advantage of three first-class players, Mr. Ernest 
Thesiger, Mr. Charles Hawtrey and Miss Betty Ann Davies, with 
her beautiful doll’s outline, her vague mouth and her enchanting 
tentative voice. But these players have not been given the 
material they deserve: the settings are pretty, the pace is smooth 
as a luxury train; but a few hours later we remember only a 
few sketches—the savage little song about English exiles in New 
York (“We're holding the torch for England, each night in the 
Rainbow Room”); the appalling evacuated ladies preparing a 
savage reception for the German invader—Mr. Thesiger gloating 
over gouged-out eyes and sizzling pokers—long nose, long ear- 
rings, high-boned collar and a toasting-fork; Miss Betty Ann 
Davies and Miss Madge Elliot as parish workers, all prudery 
and prurience about a misprint in the parish magazine ; Miss 
Davies again breaking the heart with the unabashed sentimentality 
of a young wife in a pawnshop or a Cockney girl singing the 
praise of her first young man; and Miss Roberta Huby as a 
wistful balletomane in uniform yearning after her old idols in a 
charming lyric—‘ I wonder how Massine likes Massachusetts.” 
There was the usual bad ballet (when will revue producers realise 
that ballet is not something you can give in small and inexpert 
doses before the interval?), dnd the usual mauve dresses. One 
can’t be enthusiastic—except for Mr. Thesiger, Mr. Hawtrey and 
Miss Davies, though there seemed to be a deal of 
schwiirmerei among the audience whenever Miss Joan Swinstead 
appeared. I can’t understand why. It seemed to me that illusion 
rocked before her stalwart, resolute approach. She kept her eye 
on us unfalteringly like a schoolmistress, and there wasn’t a joke 
she didn’t twinklingly share. As a games-mistress she certainly 
unbent magnificently: one felt hemmed in by enthusiastic hockey- 
players. GRAHAM GREENE. 


good 


THE BALLET 
The Centenary of ‘* Giselle "’ 

Sadler’s Wells Ballet has returned to the New Theatre with 
its orchestra, and so is able to give performances of some of 
the larger works in its repertory. The opportunity was taken 

celebrate on the opening night the centenary of Giselle, the 
sole survivor of the Romantic Ballet and the only living link with 
the age of Grisi, Taglioni and Cerito. 

Some bright fellow once dubbed Giselle “the Hamlet of the 
Ballet” on the principle that there is a B in both heroines’ 
bonnets. Had he intended a reference to Thomas’s opera he 
would have been near the mark. For Giselle is stylistically the 
equivalent of the opera of a hundred years ago, with the ballerina 
taking the prima donna’s place as the focus of attention and the 
hero (male dancer or tenor) having no more than a supporting, 
subsidiary part to play. Lucia di Lammermoor is the best- 
known equivalent, and would have as surely survived were the 
interest in singing and the ability of singers equal to that of the 
dancers and their admirers. 

Not that Giselle is to be sniffed at as a work of art. Adam’s 
music may be thin, but it remains remarkably dramatic in its 
unsophisticated way. ‘The very triviality of the tunes seems to 
enhance their pathos. The mad-scene, at least, if well performed, 
is always moving, and the second act has an enchanted air of 
fantasy. We should expect no less of a piece fathered by such 
distinguished men as Gautier and Heine. 

Miss Margot Fonteyn draws a portrait of sweet innocence that 
is very charming, and makes Giselle’s mad-scene quite deeply 
affecting. In the lyrical second act her dancing was always of a 
high accomplishment, but there was not here the same degree 
of poctry as there had been of drama in Act I. Mr. Helpmann 
partnered her admirably and danced with an easy elegance that 
was delightful to watch. He even managed to make a pretty 
fair brick of tragic character out of the very few straws afforded 
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by the part. That he is an extraordinarily ve 
shown by his performance in the theatrical farce, The Prospe 
Before Us. But may I beg him to see the red lighe of d = 
in Mr. O’Reilly’s nose and curb his tendency extravegme 
make-up and gesture? His performance was twice as funny = 
it was more restrained. Dy 


NELEY Hussey 
THE CINEMA 

At the New Gallery and the Marble Arch Pavilion, 
THE idea of interpreting or illustrating music with Visug 
images is no newer than the ballet. Walt D sney’s Fantasis 
which provides a visual accompaniment for eight musical prs. 
positions beginning with Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
and finishing with Schubert’s Ave Maria, enters no new aesther 
field, but will bring a new and vivid experience to million 
of people who have never seen the work of Fischinger and Le 
Lye, and whose only knowledge of ballet derives from Wat 
Disney’s own early work. In the sections of Fantasia which ar 
taken from Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite, Stravinsky’s Rite 
Spring and Ponchielli’s Dance of the Hours, Disney successf 
develops the elementary choreography of screen-ballet which by 
began in his Silly Symphonies. In Bach’s Toccata and Pas 
and in Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, Disney 
attempting to illustrate music which was intended by its com. 
posers to be self-sufficient and has been accepted as such fy 
generations. Nearly ten years ago Fischinger was using abstrac 
moving patterns as a screen accompaniment to excerpts from 
the minor musical classics and since then Len Lye has been 
steadily developing his technique of marrying modern dance- 
music with the contrapuntal or equivalent rhythms of pulsating 
and twisting bands of colour, but neither of these experimenter 
have dared enter the world of Bach and Beeth For his 
courage in doing so Disney must, in some measure, command 
our admiration. In the Bach there are many omen Moment 
The images are, perhaps, over-obvious—’cello notes 
by bright parallel bands moving across solidified waves of colour 
the floating bridges of violins are transformed 
—but the pictures do often get close 


Tsatile artist wy 
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* Fantasia. 
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into gothic arches 
to the mood of the music 









Throughout this section the imagery is in abstract terms ad 
Disney is on much safer ground than when he present 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. This he illustrates with : 






children’s bedtime story set on Mount Olympus and presented 
within the terms of a mildly erotic imagination. Here th 
cavortings of the Pegasus family and the amours of the centaur 
and centauresses are so far removed from the music that th 
episode becomes just another way of not listening to Beethoven 

Mickey Mouse appears successfully as Dukas’s Sorcerer’ 
Apprentice. Rite of Spring is presented in terms of gushim 
volcanos, earthquakes, floods and the spectacular bestialities 0 
prehistoric monsters. Here Disney’s common fault of an ove- 
complete, almost naive synchronism between sound and pictur 
is most marked. Moussorgsky’s Night on the Bald Mountain ’ 
appropriately nightmarish and Disney has been assisted in ths 
section by Kay Nielson, who employs a more adult imagey 
than is usual in Disney productions. 

It is, indeed, in animating the gossamer traceries of butterflies 
foliage and delicately personified beasts that Disney is at bi 
best. Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite gives him full a 
legitimate play and here he surpasses his previous best in th 
















kind. Not far behind comes Ponchielli’s Dance of the Hours 2 
the form of a ballet danced by elephants, hippopotami ant 
alligators. There is a nice touch of satire in the treatment 





the amply-proportioned ballerinas. 

The sections of the films are linked together by scenes ¢ 
Stokowski’s Philadelphia Orchestra assembling and tuning-U, 
while programme notes are spoken by Deems Taylor. The 
scenes are in silhouette with triple shadows and coloured higt 
lights. The sounding instruments are illuminated in tum #2 
appropriate colours. In establishing its own convention of 
complete concert on the screen the film is brilliantly successful 
It is a pity that we are not able to hear in this country the mos 
unusual and experimental part of the whole work—St tokowski! 
use of a combination of separate sound tracks feeding k ue 
in different parts of the auditorium. The sound of w e preset 
British version has been re-recorded on to the norm al single 
track, but it is to be hoped that we shall eventually hear i 
music of Fantasia as it was originally planned. EDGAR ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE CHURCH AND THE WUCRLD 
yrites wisely when he draws attention in your 
t that the primary and essential function of the 
Church is to prod “Christians” and not “Christian” social 
rogrammes. Morcover, the Archbishop of York’s four-point definition 
fe Christian social principles seems to indicate a false idea of the 
function and power of money. Money ought not to be blamed for 
. ts in human character, for in itself it is nothing more nor less 
than barter in convenient form. Man parts with one class of 
property, whether it be in the nature of goods or services, either 
to obtain another or im some way to satisfy other requirements. 
Price is regulated, not on the basis of buying cheap and selling dear, 
but on supply and demand at the moment of dealing. The non-use 
or hoarding of property, whether represented by money, goods or 
services, is the deadly sin against social fellowship. On the other 
hand the machinery of money has been choked by the multiplicity 
of absurd detail arising from the ever-changing circumstances of 
everyday life over a long period of ume and, like so many other 
of our overgrown unpruned institutions, requires overhauling and 


Sir,—Dr. Relton 
columns to the fac 


faul 


simplification. 
Today, owing to a wonderful sequence of events, machinery for 


the exchange of commerce similar to that which has been used in 
Great Britain for many years can easily be introduced into the inter- 
national sphere This one-currency system worked through a central 
bank in co-operation with clearing-banks and a clearing-house has 
enabled goods and services to the amount of £40,000,000,000 each 
year~an amount well in excess of the sum total of international trade— 
to be exchanged within its realm without a hitch or even a call on 
The international use of this system, especially if combined 

yith the liquidation of international indebtedness by means of a 
“clearing” operation and a turnover tax on future external trade, 
would enable the Gordian knot of world financial chaos to be cut 
given a fresh start on equal terms. 

The most practical help that the Church can give in the present 
crisis is to aid in the simplification of human life and character. All 
Bible history teaches that it is the simple things in life which work 
miracles, so that it may well happen that the force of this simplifica- 
tion of one small cog of currency in the international economic 
machine would surprise both our spiritual and temporal leaders. Its 
far-reaching repercussions in the spheres both of economics and ethics, 
with its resultant simplification of social, industrial and individual life, 
would contribute at once both to clarity of thought and smoothness of 
working in the new social order of which so many dream in the 


bullion. 


and the nations 


after-war period 
illy a practical step, economically sound and involving 
no adverse criticism of Capitalism as such. Many of the ethical evils 
in the body politic today are due to the over-elaborate and unneces- 
sarily intricate economic machinery in which nations have allowed 
themselves to become involved. Simplify the machinery and get it 
working again in a normal manner and these ethical evils will tend 
to vanish because some of their causes will no longer be operative. 

The kind of simplification I have in mind is roughly as follows: 

Given the achievement of freedom through victory, we need 

1) Freedom of world-money, which means freedom from the 
present unnecessary babel of currencies and entanglement of exchanges. 

2) Freedom of world-trade, the key to which may well be found 
in an international clearing-house. 

3) Freedom from international indebtedness which, after the war, 
could be secured by bringing all debts into a “clearing” and, after 
the usual cancelling out, settling the balances by the apportionment 

tax on future external trade, collected in the ordinary 
course of b *ss by the clearing-house. 

4) Freedom of finance for individual initiative in social services. 
Here the age-old method of guarantee by deposit of collateral may 
be found useful 
—Yours truly, 


Kent House, 
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J. H. CLIFForRD JOHNSTON. 
11-16 Telegraph Street, London, E.C. 2. 


BRITAIN AND A NEW ORDER 


Sir,—The letters you publish under the above heading are written 
limitation or illusion. Britain neither has nor will 
to have, the power to foist a new order on Europe 
May I briefly put the basic facts which we ought 
to keep in mind always in discussing the above subject? One is, that 
economically the world is a single whole. All the Powers in the world 
cannot alter that. The other is that politically the world is not a single 
Nature into 


under a certain 
have, nor desires 
or on the 


world 


whole, and probably never will be. It is divided by 
various pieces by oceans and mountains and rivers. In the process 


human race, largely controlled by these barriers, 
has evolved what we call nations. These barriers have been modified 
by the ingenuity of man in his evolution, but they have not been 
destroyed. The most nearly successful attempt to destroy them was 
made by the Roman Empire when the known world was much 
smaller than is now. It failed, and the nations which had been 


of evolution the 
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evolved by the permanent natural divisions in the world took its 
place. Since the fall of the Roman Empire, and the discovery of 
“new worlds” (i.e., the discovery and exploration of unknown parts 
of the world) the principle of nationality has been the governing 
factor in human history. It is the key to the history of the world in 
the last few centuries. It is working all round us now. 

Mr. Bevan writes: “The first question confronting the nations 
under the German yoke . . . will be to what extent and in what 
way they will combine.” The answer is being given now. Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia have already arranged a closer co-operation after 
the war. Russia has been drawn closer to Czecho-Slovakia and is 
apparently drawing closer to Poland and abandoning her economic 
internationalism for political nationalism. Mr. Mander, after 
quoting the vague statements of Lord Halifax and Mr. Roosevelt on 
war-aims, says: “At this stage precise frontiers cannot be laid down” 
—* precise” in its narrowest sense they cannot be. But the frontiers 
have been laid down long since by Nature and evolution. They must 
be respected and economic and military frontiers ignored if a harassed 
world is to have any, even lengthy, peace.—Yours faithfully, 

W. M. CROOK. 


*“ LONDON, MOSCOW, PARIS” 


S1r,—In last week’s leading article you say, “It would be an 
affectation to suggest that we can today think of Soviet Russia as we 
think of France.” So far as my own experience goes this is a com- 
Bete reversal of what people are actually thinking of France and 
ussia. Everywhere I hear nothing but gratitude and admiration for 
Russia’s great fight and no one seems to be unduly worried about 
Communism. Even those who were formerly anti-Soviet seem to 
have overcome their fears and are only too thankful for Russia’s 
contribution, About France there is only one feeling and it is cer- 
tainly neither gratitude nor admiration. It may be diplomatically 
advantageous to pretend that the French people are bitterly opposed 
to the men of Vichy,.but few of us have much evidence for this point 
of view. British people can only remember the events of May and 
June, 1940, and the dire consequences for themselves of those in- 
glorious months. They remember, too, that French armed forces 
have fought their former allies in Syria and elsewhere, and they know 
that the economic resources of France are now being applied to 
succour Hitlerite Germany. In these circumstances how can our 
people possibly feel tender affection for the people of France? It 
may be that when we have turned the tables on Hitler we shall hear 
a different tune across the Channel, but that time is not yet. A true 
friend shows his friendship in times of adversity even more than in 
the hours of success, and that France certainly has not done. The 
present state of feeling towards France is one rather of anger and 
contempt than of admiration and gratitude, and no editorial opinion 
can disguise it. 

Most people are sick of the pretences of the pre-war years. Let us, 
then, not pretend that people have not changed their opinions as a 
result of the disastrous times through which we are passing.—Yours 
faithfully, JOHN SPEAKMAN. 

Pennsylvania, Exeter. 

[It was clear from the context that the sentence quoted referred to 
relations between Britain and France and Britain and Russia, not 
simply at the present moment, but over the period between the 
wars, and that by France was meant not simply the France of the 
politicians.—Eb., The Spectator.] 


WHITEHALL AND CRETE 


Sir,—There is at the top of Whitehall, outside Drummond’s Bank, 
a sandbag defence-post steadily falling into disrepair, sometimes stuffed 
with waste-paper. It has never been used for months. It occupies all 
the footwalk, except two feet, and dangerously obstructs pedestrians. 
I have passed it almost daily for a long while, and have watched 
Staff officers also go past continually to and from their clubs. It 
seems to be no one’s business to take any action. Eyes have they, 
but they see not. Minds have they, but they reflect not. Either it 
shquld be put and kept in workmanlike order or it should be cleared 
away. It is a portent. As I look at it my mind somehow reverts to 
Crete.—Yours sincerely, FRANK PICK, 
House of Commons. 


YOUNG ENGLAND 


S1r,—I do not think that “A. R.’s” letter contained any criticism 
which I had not already anticipated in my article. The “ putting 
the clock back” theory is, as I then pointed out, the survival of an 
exploded superstition, and the suggestion that the principle of here- 
ditary privilege would not be freely accepted by the people ignores the 
fact that the party which has governed this country under a perfectly 
democratic franchise and with only a few short and disastrous 
intervals for the last twenty years is precisely that party which is 
traditionally associated with and cfficially committed to the main- 
tenance of that principle. The people have, in fact, persistently 
refused to be “liberated,” and that is, perhaps, why their would-be 
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liberators sometimes give the appearance of wanting to use the present 
crisis as a means of liberating them without reference to their wishes. 

Mr. Fuller, when he says that there is nothing new in my practical 
proposals, is merely saying something which I have already admitted. 
Incidentally, the prejudices which Sidonia condemns in the passage 
quoted from Coningsby are exactly those prejudices of which I 
strongly suspect that Mr. Fuller himself is a victim. Obviously, there 
are old and new, good and bad, prejudices, but it is not necessarily 
true that the goodness of a prejudice is always in precisely inverse 
proportion to its age. We must try and find out what principles are 
embodied in our habits and institutions, and when those principles 
are found to be reasonable there can be no harm in keeping the shell 
of sentiment of which they are enclosed and which immensely 
increases their value from the point of view of everyday use. 

The only proper basis for political obedience is religious, and 
the object of the State is the achievement of the beatific vision by its 
subjects. Therefore, an established Church, protected but not con- 
trolled by the State, and, as an estate of the realm, adequately repre- 
sented on the Legislature, is a necessary part of the constitution we 
advocate. This is not the position of the Church today, when the 
finest points of its doctrine are liable to be decided by a Parliament 
including every variety of Nonconformist, and its highest dignitaries 
are appointed in fact by the Government, and, therefore, ultimately 
by a party. We also believe that the attitude of the State towards 
dissent should be one of tolerance and not of impartiality —I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, T. E. UTLey. 
Stybarrow, Windermere. 


FRANCE’S RESISTANCE 


Sir,—I should like to endorse every word of the article “ How Frante 
is Resisting,” by Robert Mengin. As one of the many Englishmen 
who escaped from Occupied and Unoccupied. France I received extra- 
ordinarily generous treatment, regardless of the danger incurred, from 
peasants, shopkeepers, hotelkeepers, lawyers, doctors and colonels. I 
have met many others personally with the same story to tell. I have 
listened and joined in innumerable conversations without disclosing 
my nationality, and I have always gained the same impression, 1.e., 
that the people of France are whole-heartedly for us, more actively 
so in Occupied France, and more and more so in Free France. I 
do not think some of Marshal Pétain’s internal policy has received 
the approval it merits in this country It is largely influenced by the 
“ Action Frangaise,” and in his educational reforms he has inaugurated 
a return to classicism totally untainted by totalitarian philosophy, and 
I believe many of his reforms will stand the test of time.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, DRIVER, T/oo00000. 


“THE CHESTERTONS” 


Str,—As it happened, I was reading Mrs. Cecil Chesterton’s book 
when I came upon the notice of it in your columns. The impres- 
sion it made on me was so different from that of your reviewer that I 
am moved to ask you to place it on record. Your reviewer describes 
the book as an explosion of dislike to the late Mrs. Gilbert Chesterton 
in particular, and a collection of sneers and jibes expressing the author’s 
dislikes all round. What struck me was the author’s incapacity for 
disliking anybody, amounting almost to an amoral promiscuity in good 
fellowship. 

Your reviewer has, I think, confused dislike with disapproval, 
which is quite a different matter. I have liked many people whose 
views were abhorrent to me. and disliked others who agreed with me. 
We all have that experience. It is clear from the book that the 
author liked Gilbert and his wife very cordially, though Frances 
Chesterton’s ways were so foreign to her own and her handling of 
Gilbert so different from her own handling of Cecil, that she cannot 
help regarding Gilbert’s fate in matrimony as too like that of Swin- 
burne wher he was taken into custody by Theodore Watts Dunton, 
and, becoming a respectable suburban gentleman, ceased to be a poet. 

In my opinion Mrs. Cecil is gravely unjust to herself. Your re- 
viewer evidently has no consciousness of the fact that she is a serious 
philanthropist, ranking as such with Peabody and Rowton, who had 
much more money to spend on housing the homeless. But her book 
leaves the reader convinced that she is only a Bohemian journalist 
who, from her sixteenth year, spent every moment of her leisure 
in taprooms and drinking bars, and still considers this the only school 
for literary genius. I cannot accept this account, just as I cannot 
accept the notion that Shakespeure’s life was divided between the 
theatre and the Mermaid tavern. But it explains her remarkable 
frankness, sincerity and good fellowship. 

On other points your reviewer is entitled to his opinion and to my 
silence.—Faithfully, G. BERNARD SHAW. 


4 Whitehall Court (130), London, S.W. 1. 


Sir,—I have to thank you for calling my attention in “ A Spectator’s 
Notebook ” to an inaccuracy of fact in The Chestertons in regard to 
Dr. Johnson. I was, perhaps, thinking more of the literary associations 
of that period than of datal accuracy, hence my error. As the author of 
the book, and a former contributor to The Spectator, I would ask the 
courtesy of your space to correct several misstatements by your 
reviewer in the same issue. 

Mr. Graham Greene says: 


. the sneer between the lines, from 
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in those days’ (the days Mrs. Chesterton means. be‘ ‘ore it mane 
- . »”’ My opening words were: “My first m« ting with G 

Chesterton was at ‘The Moderns’ he was triking fj ; 
those days. ” On page 27 I specifically state “ eure i 





Gulbert and Francg 





were already married before I knew them. 

Your reviewer also writes: “It must 
only her enemies who suffer from Mrs. Cecil Che 
ness. Her own honeymoon is thus described: 
occasion I wore a dress of green and gold—a favourite Combination gf 
Cecil’s. I was all ready when he emerged from his bedoeen 
astonishingly well groomed. ’ Actually that sentence was Preface; 
with the words “ We had decided to have dinne: at the Café Ron 
and go on to a show .. .” and later “I was all ready when he emerge 
from the bathroom, astonishingly well groomed.” 

Mr. Greene’s substitution of the words “his bedroom” 
with his reference to “tastelessness” carries a 
necessarily offensive. Anyone who knew Cecil and his habituy 
indifference to his personal ; appearance would understand what the 
care in his dress on that special occasion meant to me. 

Further, your reviewer says he is reminded of Mr. Farjeon’s song 
“ Literary Widows ” with the refrain: 

“Shovel the dust on the old man’s coffin, 
Then pick up your pen and write.” 

The immediate reaction thus described hardly applies to me. Cec) 
died in 1918, and it is only ayw—twenty-three years later—that I ha 
tried in The Chestertons to do justice to his career.—Yours, &c., 

A. E. CHESTERTox. 
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2 Woburn Court, Bernard Street, W.C. 

[Mr. Greene writes: “I am afraid my handwriting was responsibk 
for the misprint “ his bedroom,” and I must apologise to Mrs. Chester. 
ton for failing to write clearly. I cannot, however, see that the point 
is important. The accusation of ‘tastelessmess” was directed at the 
conclusion of the paragraph which I quoted and which Mrs. Chesterton 
omits. It reads as follows: ‘I was all ready when he emerged from 
the bathroom, astonishingly well groomed. He looked at me from th: 
door, and his face iit up, almost ecstatically, as though he had glimpsed 
some sort of vision. “... For mine is the kingdom, the power and 
the glory, sweetheart,” he said softly, and I wondered at the worship 
in his eyes.. I am sorry about these two mistakes of detail; my 
opinion of the book remains unchanged.”] 

















THE COLOUR-BAR 


S1r,—In her review of my book, Miss Perham wrote, “ Dr. Leys is 
a prophet rather than a student . . . one aims at influencing policy 
by presenting a case ; the other at presenting as much of the whol 
truth of a given subject as his research enables him to acquire.” 
What your readers are to infer is obvious—that my book omits truth 
inconsistent with my “case.” Now Miss Perham cites only on 
instance of this fault. “The Kenya Government is fostering,” she 
says, “skilled African technicians,” so that Kikuyu “can and do m 
prosperous market-gardens and export wattle and potatoes.” How 
much of my book Miss Perham read I do not know. But the book 
does contain, first, a whole chapter citing and describing the effects 
of the law in Kenya that make it a crime for an African to buy o 
lease land in addition to his ancestral holding—if he has one, « 
many thousands have had their holdings taken from them without 
compensation ; second, official figures showing that of the goods 
exported from Kenya the produce of the land occupied by the three 
million African inhabitants is less than 4 per cent. of the total 
the great bulk of the rest coming from the plantations of the twenty 
thousand European inhabitants ; third, official figures showing thi 
of the money the Government spends on roads in Kenya, five-sixth 
is spent in the areas it gave, for a trifling return, to the twenty 
thousand. Those three facts together do, I suggest, enable reader 
to estimate truly the “assistance” which, according to Miss Perham, 
their Government gives to the Africans of Kenya. 

I have no personal animus against Miss Perham, whom I have 
never met, nor against the other writers of her school. The question 
is simply: Does the British public deserve to be told the truth that 
British Governments in East Africa impose on Africans heavier statv- 
tory disabilities than the Nazis impose on Poles and Czechs? | 
believe that if the truth were known to our people, those disabilives 
would not survive the exposure. I gather that Miss Perham does no 
agree. She even makes me argue that the policy of the statutory 
colour-bar “is gradually, almost imperceptibly spreading” “even 2 
territories directly under Imperial Government.” That is no doubt 
what she believes. The truth is that the policy of the colour-bar hi 
been in full operation in those countries for twenty years, buttressee 
by laws and regulations deliberately contrived to make colour-bals 
impassable, in defiance of what British opinion would be, if only 
the true facts were known. 

May I add that Miss Perham is mistaken in saying that “most d 
this applies to Kenya only”? On the contrary, the situation is wor 
in both the Rhodesias, and the Kenya settlers have more than onc, 
contrary to what they believed was their own interest, defended 
Africans from unjust treatment by their Government. 
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Finally, might I suggest that as Miss Perham and those other 
who share her standpoint have not lived in Africa, their 
poo’ into official documents lacks something rather important? 
admire her book in which some dozen Africans give their 
oa histories. But they, too, needed the kind of testing that 
- those who understand Africans talking to one another can give. 
gill more do official reports need checking which are often truthful 
i often misleading and sometimes mythological. 
“Te are suffering now, grievously, from the consequences of our 
guntry’s treatment in the past of the “ native Irish. We are repeating 
s Africa those mistakes, to use no uglier word. They cannot be 
, ted unless our country knows the facts. That is why I wrote 
East Africa—I am, &c., NORMAN LEYS. 
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The Colour Bar in 


Yalding, Kent. 


«A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN WAR-TIME ” 


si,—As a Housemaster at the Public School described by “ A Head- 
mster” in your issue of July 4th, I write to state some facts about 
his school which may clear up some points in the ietters you have 
received. The older boys who work in the kitchen lose four days’ 
work a term, and make up some of that in their free time. Those who 
at table lose one school period a week. Those who clean the 
up 30 minutes early for three days every three weeks. 
no saving in school expenditure, as domestic experts are 
The scheme came in through the im- 
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» Cecl employed to train the boys. 
T have HF aossibility of obtaining suitaLle help from outside The boys organise 
the work themselves. 
= Comments ot which I have heard are—from the boys: “many of 
the jobs are specialised and interesting when gone about in the right 
msibe oy”: “never realised how much trouble went into preparing food ”; 
pad “interesting to know what goes on behind the scenes”; “ grumbles 
Point HF shout food are cut by three-quarters”; “it is a change.” From 
at the parents: “we welcome it, the boys are more help at home, we hope 
lerlon i: will be permanent.” From the chef: “they are more use than 
from the labour we had before.” 
wher In actual fact, it is nothing new tor the boys here to do manual 
r and work for other people. For the last eight years work on the school 
rship estate has been a prominent part of tne boys life. They have 
= worked, in a voluntary organisatior, at least one afternoon a week 





on cultivation, levelling, shed-construction, felling, clearing and plant- 
ing trees, painting, creosoting, gardening and tool-sharpening. When 
skilled labour is necessary, the job is directed by the school carpenter, 
bricklayer or forester—Yours sincerely, D. R. W. 














ys is 
“7 PATENT MEDICINES AND JAM 
0! 
.* §ir,—You refer in your Notes to the Pharmacy and Medicines Bill, 
uth which provides for the disclosure of the ingredients of patent and 
one other medicines on general sale. Lord Woolton has just announced 
she that, notwithstanding an increase in the price of jam, the fruit content 
un of the new season’s jam will be less than usual. Should not the 
ow labels on the jam jars, following the rule laid down in the Pharmacy 
ok Bill, disclose the contents by intimating the precise quantity of fruit 
ots per Ib., also the nature and weight of the other ingredients? The 
or public are entitled to know what they are buying, whether it be 
3 patent medicine or jam. In the past the word “jam” has been 
u largely used as a camouflage for a preponderance of fruit-substitutes.— 
ds Yours, &c., P. A. SHAW. 
Highfield, Sidcup. 






REGRETTABLE BROADCASTS 


Sm,—Although I was not interested in Wodehouse and was repelled 
by his books, I thank you heartily for your condemnation of the 
broadcast by Cassandra. Both the broadcaster and he who caused 
the broadcast to be made owe an apology to the B.B.C. and to its 
. Jas. W. STEWART. 










listeners—I am, yours, 
3 South Hill Crescent, Sunderland. 
[We have received many letters to this effect—Eb., The Spectator.]} 








Sik—Many of your readers, besides myself, must be grateful to 















“Janus” for his protest against the unseemly attack upon P. G. 
Wodehouse on the wireless. We may console ourselves by remem- 
bering that no one listened to the original Cassandra. We were 
further disgusted by a broadcaster who informed us that he was in 
the habit of smoking forty cigarettes a day and intended to continue 
doing so as long as possible. By his own showing he is so doped 
with nicotine that he has lost the power of self-control. He therefore 
begged us all to be lenient towards those who expend petrol on going 
to dog l horse races. He gave no thought to the fact that by taking 
More than fair share he is depriving others. Nor of the fact that 








Cargo-space required for necessary food and materials. Now that 
stern self-control by all of us is needed to obtain a final victory and 
every penny saved is wanted for national defence, such a talk on the 
wireless is, to putvit mildly, very inadvisable. If we are given more 
of this stuff we shall wonder if B.B.C. stands for Beneath British 
Contempt.— Yours. &c.. M. E. DurHaM. 





36 Glenlo 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
Hudson and White 


In a new and excellent introduction to the Penguin Natural History 
of Selbourne, Mr. James Fisher remarks that “there are many great 
naturalists whose contributions stand higher than White’s. How can 
we explain why White’s few words have lived and flourished wherever 
ihe English language is used?” The same question might, I think, 
be asked of W. H. Hudson, the centenary of whose birth falls 
next week. Like White, he made no startling § discoveries; 
like White, he was more interested in watching living creatures than 
in dissecting dead ones. Like White, he wrote with a graceful, 
natural sequence of words, with a high sense of observation and of 
movement and place. He was, however, less tolerant than White, 
less comfortable. There were things he hated ; he was irascible and 
could show anger. He maintained that the better part of his work 
was revealed in “the passion for Nature”; whereas, in fact, his 
portraits of people, as in The Purple Land, ate perhaps more vivid 
than his portraits of birds. “It is very fortunate that such a man 
(i.e., White) lived in the parish of Selbourne,” says Mr. Fisher, “in 
the county of Hampshire, in England, in the second half of the 
eighteenth century.” It is perhaps equally fortunate that the author 
of Far Away and Long Ago was born in the State of the Rio de la 
Plata in Buenos Aires, instead of in England, perhaps in the County 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. 





of Hampshire, 


Preserving —Tomatoes 

Months ago 1 suggested that there would be an acute shortage 
of tomatoes this summer, th!s shortage, and the fact that it will in- 
crease again after September, led me to ask for a sound recipe for 
preserving tomatoes. Some excellent ones have arrived ; there is also 
a Ministry of Food leaflet, Preserves from the Garden (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 4d.), in which straightforward methods of preserving 
tomatoes and salting beans are given. A correspondent declares that 
she has bottled tomatoes for 25 years by this same method without 
a single case of botulism. This sounds good. It only uses exactly 
the same method as for ordinary fruit, i.e, in a Kilner or vacuum 
jar or in jam-jars with the patent clipped lids, using the smaller 
fruit. There is another recipe by which the tomatoes are plunged 
into boiling water, skinned, and then packed into preserving jars with- 
out water ; the bottles are then sterilised, filled up with more tomatoes, 
which tend to shrink in the sterilising process, then put back into the 
oven for half an hour. A rather more elaborate recipe sounds 
interesting. In it the tomatoes are also skinned and packed in jars 
which are covered with a brine made of 1 quart of water and 4 oz. 
salt, to which } oz. sugar may be added if required ; sterilise as for 
ordinary fruit, but raise the temperature to 190° in an hour and a half 
and maintain it for half an hour. Of beans, in spite of some good 
recipes, I am still rather sceptical ; possibly someone may improve on 
the rather tiresome salt-bean sandwich. 


Bad Egg 

The egg-scheme was fantastic in theory; it appears to be still 
more fantastic in practice. Formerly my children walked a quarter 
of a mile and bought the family eggs, which have in actual fact been 
rationed to us for a long time, from a poultry-keeper who sent what 
surplus she had to the local collecting centre ; or eggs came With 
the morning milk. Now, in the heart of one of the richest agricul- 
tural districts of England, where millions of eggs are normally pro- 
duced in a year, my eggs come from Canada. The local eggs formerly 
came warm from the nest and cost nobody a penny in transport. The 
new (in one sense new) eggs make a journey of at least 3,000 miles 
and must be considered, at best, as in their second youth. This is 
not a personal complaint. If it is happening to me it is, I presume, 
happening to other people ; I gather that in Sussex, or in parts of it, 
the eggs have been American. Yet Sussex is famous for its poultry. 
Again, it was a very, very rare occurrence, in the country, to be sold 
a bad egg. Now my supplier tells me he is heartily ashamed of the 
sample he receives: a sample which, in normal times, he would not 
touch. It is fairly safe to say, I think, that no rationing scheme has 


ever been less popular. 


In the Garden 

Rain has turned the colour of the cabbage-plants from dry steel blue 
to deep green. The drought has meant disappointments. Look over 
the caulifiower-plants, for example, and see how many have the blind 
eye, and root them out The percentage this year is very high. 
Plants of calabrese, the excellent green-sprouting broccoli that is for 
poor, and turning to seed. I am pinching 


autumn cutting, are short, 
A correspondent offers me plants 


out the seed-heads and hoping 

of a Portuguese cabbage, the Quintal cabbage, which he says is 
excellent and which was apparently designed by nature for the 
communal canteen. It grows so large, says my correspondent, that 


he has seen specimens which a good sturdy Portuguese lad of fifteen 
There is still time to put in plants of 


or sixteen could hardly lift. 
and broccoli for spring. It is dull, 


this, as of cauliflowers, savoys 


perhaps, to keep emphasising this, but unfortunately it cannot be too 
Plants are cheap now ; vegetables will undoubtedly 


H. E. Bates. 


often emphasised 
be expensive and scarce again in 1942. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Scholars’ Playground 


A History of Anglo-Latin Poetry, 1500- 
(New York Modern Language 
21s. 6d.) 





Musae Anglicanae. 
1925. By Leicester Bradner. 
Association of America. Oxford University Press. 


Mr. BRADNER is to be congratulated on the enormous industry 
and thoroughness with which he has handled a subject on which 
previously no authoritative work existed. In four and a quarter 
centuries a vast and rather unwieldy mass of Latin verse has been 
written by Englishmen, but Mr. Bradner seems indefatigably 
to have examined it all and to have enjoyed most of it. To many 
people the subject may appear dull, though it was certainly not 
held so by our forefathers, and it is interesting to recall that in 
the eighteenth century contemporary Latin verse went into many 
more editions than contemporary English verse does, as a rule, 
today. Still, in spite of the excellence of English classical educa- 
tion, it remains true that all who wrote poetry were not poets, 
and, this being so, one is not wholly delighted at Mr. Bradner’s 
rescue of so many pale ghosts from their “longa oblivio.” 
Yet among so many ghosts not a few come to life, and among 
so many facts recorded there are a great number that are interest- 
ing, charming or instructive. 

Mr. Bradner might have devoted his industry and scholarship 
to an account of the really great writers with a European reputa- 
tion and writing in a language that was still the language of 
educated Europe, such men as Milton, Owen, Buchanan. A 
book dealing not only with these but also with continental Latin 
poets from the Renaissance onwards is needed, and let us hope 
that later on Mr. Bradner will give us such a book. As it is we 
have to take the small fry with the great whales, and to include 
in the survey Milton’s enormous power and the charming wit of 
A. D. Godley. 

Almost every possible subject, style and metre is represented. 
English Latinists appear to have used the language with the 
freedom of a mother-tongue. No one shied at a title such as 
“ Smithus, vel musarum lachrymae,” and the seventeenth century 
“Hymnus tabaci,” describing the discovery of tobacco by 
Bacchus and his adventures with the cannibals, went into four 
editions. Sad to record that today no author is to be found to 
record the disappearance of the herb. 

The ease with which these poets could deal with new subjects 
can be illustrated by Campion’s lines on his watch: 

Temporis interpres, parvum congestus in orbem, 
Qui memores repetis nocte dieque sonos : 
Ut semel instructus tucunde sex quater horas 
Mobilibus rotulis trrequietus agis 
Crashaw, too, to judge from the extract from his “ Hymnus 
Veneri,” has in Latin the same sensuous originality as he has in 
English. 

To some it will seem that the seventeenth century marks the 
height of Anglo-Latin poetry. But never was so much written 
or so weightily as in the eighteenth century. Here the Horatian 
influence takes the place of Ovid and Virgil. Very ponderous 
and sententious these Horatian odes are, too. But it is pleasant 
to think of a Professor of Chemistry, Dr. Edward Hannes, writing 


From an Austrolion reader: ‘The Magazine does get 
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his Latin verses on the fever schedules of Dr. Sy denham 
the return from India of the director of the Leyden ond 
gardens. Dr. Johnson, arriving on the island of Skye was j . 
diately presented by Sir Alexander MacDonald with ° welcom; 
Alcaic Ode, and himself, somewhat ungraciously, wrote batt 
Sapphics to Mrs. Thrale (“ Thralia ”): ka 
Pervagor gentes, hominum ferorum 
Vita ubi nullo decorata cultu 
Squalet informis ... 
On into the nineteenth century the stream goes, but now 
verse seems less natural and more and more imitative of cian 
models, though Landor possessed as much skil! in Latin . 
English epigram. But even through this undistinguished my 
Mr. Bradner is still an indefatigable guide. We leur ae 
“ schoolmasters have sent a much greater amount of Latin hn 
to the press than have university scholars” in recent years a 
it appears that Eton still preserves the laurels won in the sine 
century. i. 
In a short review it is impossible to do anything like justice 
the thoroughness of Mr. Bradner’s work. It is a long page be 
grand, affecting, dull and amusing, from Thomas More to AD 
Godley, whose delightful lines to the delegates of the Clarend 
Press are quoted at the end of this survey of the M . 
Anglicanae: — 
Dixi satis: precor tamen 
Ut florescant sicut gramen 
Omnes delegati. Amen. 


Rex Warner 


An Invitation to Think 


By L. Susan Stebbing. (Watts. 83. 6d. 
PROFESSOR STEBBING’S Ideals and Illusions comes with gra 
value to our day. At a time when we desire and need to think 
and when our position can only be based on clearness and 
integrity of the mind, there are dangers that may break th 
habit of thought. Lethargy does not at present threaten us, byt 
weariness might. The repetition of watchwords, phrases an 
slogans, and, still worse, their inflation, tends to lower the cu 
rency of ideas. The lay mind, overcast by the inevitable by 
deceptive emotions of war-time, feels a gulf between itself an 
the empowered precision of the philosophic mind: in a war is 
which we believe that we do not underrate the specialist, we may, 
at the same time, be too ready to relegate the specialist to his 
own area. (One symptom of this has been, in one part of th 
public, a barely tolerant disregard for the arts.) As a specialist 
in thought, a philosopher, Professor Stebbing not only sets out, 
from her side, to bridge the gulf, but challenges our assent toi 
The first merit of her book, from the point of view of the ordinay 
reader, will be its concreteness—“ as a philosopher,” she says, “! 
hate abstractions "—and the matter-of-fact simplicity of its style 
She does not write as somebody from an altitude, but as som: 
body having regard for altitude. Apart from what seems tp m 
to be the value of her position, at once arrived at and made plan 
in the course of the book by a stage-by-stage elimination of t 
untrue, there is something tonic about her invitation to us t 
think for ourselves, and to think again. 

It is necessary to take up a position. But it is dangerous, # 
Prefessor Stebbing shows, to accept a position that we have net 
examined. We are today confronted by, and involved in, a confit 
of political-spiritual ideals whose nature we may imperfect) 
understand. Therefore, any attempt to analyse these opposé 
ideals, to evaluate them, to trace their evolution from politi 
history, to apply them to our own lives and to predict their effecs 
becomes relevant. Such attempts have been made in the pas 
when today’s crisis of conflict, though foreseen by the think 
had not yet been reached. Pxofessor Stebbing’s book contains! 
summary of, and her judgement upon, other contributions to ths 
process of thought. She is concerned to expose, and does to my 
mind expose effectually, the weaknesses inherent in_ certil 
declared positions, !acunae in the reason of so-called rationalists 
imperfect civilisation in the “ civilised” approach, either ico 
sistencies or evasions in the spiritual (or Christian, or Catholic 
point of view, and unthorough morality in the moralist. _Usig 
throughout an impersonal “I,” she identifies herself with th 
individual reader for whom belief must have some backgroum 
of reason and in whom belief is put to a new test. 

Professor Stebbing, as her book’s title implies, is concerned 10 
strip the illusion (or element of self-delusion) from the ideal, ant 
to see the given ideal at its own value, bare. She makes it cea 
that the existence of an ideal does not imply its moral excellenct; 
the “ bad ideal ”—as, for instance, present in National Socialism— 
is her subject as well. She is interested in the unconscious idea. 
behind the rationalist (or anti-idealist) point of view, and in & 
rationalism through which the idealist can, only, advance. It 
examining this and other paradoxes she keeps midway betwees 
the public (or political) and the personal attitude, being aut 
equally to the contacts and conflicts that arise, in sincere people, 


Ideals and Illusions. 
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Nn thy JUST PUBLISHED 
1 Vere 3 7 
- bite Epil 
<3] Jacobite Epilogue 
tice tp HENRIETTA TAYLER 
earns 
AD This important publication throws- new light on the 
as adventures and vicissitudes of the adherents to the Stuart 
endon Cause. Based almost entirely on hitherto untapped manu- 
Musa script sources, it mainly covers that tragic period after 
the Risings when so many prominent men were in exile 
abroad. Ilustrated. 15s. net 
Dictat 
fi ictators 
J. D. CHAMBERS 
This timely and illuminating study of dictators past and 
present deserves the widest possibie reading. Dr. Chambers 
great isolates certain factors common to famous dictators of the 
hink past, and applying the same reasoning to the present day 
and dictators he draws certain significant conclusions. 4s. net 
tthe 
. but = 
and 
cur. RECENT SUCCESSES 
+ bur ’ 
: C. E. M. Joad’s 
ar 
may, PHILOSOPHY FOR OUR TIMES 
na Professor Joad who has increased his already large following 
me through his membership of the B.B.C. ‘‘ Brains Trust,” 
als expresses in this engrossing book his own philosophy and 
out, examines the complex problems of the world today. 
oi Recommended by the Book Society. 7s. 6d. net 
nary 
vt Everest the Challenge 
me 
m SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 
hain Even the War cannot dwarf the epic of the struggles to 
the climb Mt. Everest and Sir Francis Younghusband tells, as no 
to one else can, the stories of the great climbs which he helped 
to bring about. Not only a thrilling but an inspiring volume. 
ss Illustrated with photographs. 3s. net 
“i KEEP YOUR PLANTS GROWING! 
a How to Run an Allotment 
“ ALEC BRISTOW 
ef Tells all that the zealous vegetable-grower needs to know, 
| and gives sound, much-needed advice as to how to combat 
a the dangers of drought and insect pests. 2s. 6d. net 
oe x RECENT NELSON CLASSICS 
s Southey’s Life of Nelson 
. A mode! short biography of one of Britain’s greatest sailors. 
g . 
. Four Plays by Henrik Ibsen 
. Includes A Doll’s House, Ghosts, The Wild Duck and The 
Master Builder. 
j . 
é A Sentimental Journey 
y + 
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Sterne’s much loved classic, illustrated with woodcuts by 
Gwen Raverat. 
Each 2s. net 
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John Murray 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


MASARYK 


The Pres‘dent-l iberator 
By VICTOR COHEN 
Preface by JAN MASARYK 
This graphic and informative picture of a great man 
is set in the history of Central Europe from 1848. 
With Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 





SEA SHEPHERDS 
By SIR HERBERT RUSSELL, K.B.E. 


The author writes graphically and from a very wide 

experience, of the adventures, triumphs and hardships 

of the protectors of our convoys and of the many 

vicissitudes that surround their dangerous work. 
Illustrated, 9s. 












TO HAPPIER DAYS 


By W. J. BLYTON 


Author of “ English Cavalca * “ Landfalls and Windfalls,” ete. 


“A philosophy of hope: a book about the war; an 
intertwining of the political and the spiritual. Mr. 
Blyton sees the true value of simple human virtue and 
religious freedom.”—The Times. 8s. 6d. 











THE R.A.F. AT WAR 


By the Staff of the “ Aeroplane ” 
Designed by Hon. William Buchan 
An authentic and proud record of the Air Arm’s 
brilliant work, illustrated with over 60 fine Photographs. 
8?” X 11". 72 pages. 6s. 
(Published jointly with Pilot Press) 





THE ROYAL NAVY 
AT WAR 


By Vice-Adml. J. E. T. HARPER, C.B., M.V.O. 


A wonderful panorama of the Navy’s unending and 

ever-varied tasks, with over 100 Photographs chosen 

by experts at the M.O.I. 83” X11". 72 pages. 6s. 
(Published jointly with Pilot Press) 





NEW FICTION 


™ _ ‘ nr 
DERRICK PREEST 
A first novel by STUART SMITH 
An unusual book by a promising young author dealing 
with the period of adolescence and young manhood. 
The style is original and the well-observed characters 
are drawn with insight. 7s. 6d. 





All Prices are NET. 
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between these two. Morally, the book may be said to address 
itself to those who, while resolved to wage and resigned to endure 
war, have in view that their function is to creative peace, and 
who see that towards a true, un-negative peace thought now must 
be the creative act. “Ideals and Utopias,” “ Materialism is Not 
Enough,” “The Pursuit of Happiness,” “While Rome is Burn- 
ing,” “ Conflicting Ideals,” “ The Last Illusion” are some of the 
chapter-titles, and these give some idea of the book’s nature and 
plan. The book admits and clarifies many problems that it makes 
no rash claim to resolve: it is as much imaginative as it is, in 
the pure sense, intellectual—in fact, one might call this a helpful 
book. The human impulse behind it is very real. 
ELIZABETH’ BOWEN. 


The Pedigree of Nazism 


The Roots of National Socialism, 1783-1933. By Rohan D’O. 


Butler. (Faber. 12s. 6d. 


Tue author’s central thesis is that “ national-socialist theory is 
almost entirely derived from the common elements of traditional 
German thought during the past hundred and fifty years. . . . 
It is novel in application, surrealist in affinity, ultra-modern in 
technique, but ancient in inspiration, unoriginal in its ideals.” 
This generalisation is amply proved by the detailed and scholarly 
survey of the various elements in German political thought from 
Herder to Hitler, which Mr. Butler so ably performs. Here we 
have, for the first time in one volume, the detailed pedigree of 
Nazi theories. The exaltation of the leader goes back through 
Moeller van den Bruck to Fichte ; the racial myth and the anti- 
Semitism through Chamberlain to Wagner, Gobineau and 
Diihring; the idea of a ruling élite dates back to the early roman- 
tics; the community of the folk dates from Herder; the full pro- 
gramme of economic autarky was outlined by Fichte in 1800 ; the 
tradition of militarism is only the reflection of Prussian history 
since its earliest stages; and totalitarianism has advanced little, 
in theory, since Schelling declared in 1800 that “that wherein 
science, religion and art become one, in living fashion, inter- 
penetrating and becoming objective in their unity, is the State.” 
Nazism, in short, is completely indigenous to Germany. The 
only thing new about it is the way in which it has synthesised, 
concentrated and fused the traditional political thought of Ger- 
many into a theoretical justification of Hitler’s régime. 

German political thought is a realm where it is easy to lose 
all sense of time, so frequently do the great writers anticipate one 
another. Nothing shows more clearly its internal consistency. 
“ Intellect alone does not ennoble ; on the contrary, something is 
always needed to ennoble intellect. What, then, is needed?— 
Blood.” Thus wrote Nietzsche a whole generation before Hitler. 
“In a war, parties do not function, but their members enter the 
national host as fighters in general. The agitation and the 
reform conducted against the Jewish race are to be conceived of 
in a similar way.” So wrote Diihring at the same time. Con- 
scious nationalist propaganda began with Herder a hundred and 
fifty years ago, and from time tc time later thinkers asserted the 
need for propaganda. “The Press today,” wrote Spengler, “ is 
an army with various kinds of arms carefully organised, with 
journalists as officers and readers as soldiers.” “Three weeks’ 
work by the Press, and all the world has perceived the truth.” 
In 1905 Reiner even elaborated a plan for destroying France, 
while allowing part of it, as a transitional phase, to retain some 





THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN BASIC ENGLISH 


THE BISHOP OF HULL 


“ The best version of the New Testament which has appeared 
since the Authorised Version. It retains the dignity and 
religious timbre and yet succeeds in bringing light and 
meaning in passages which have lost their vivid meaning 
through over familiarity or through the obscurity that has 
come to a translation which is over 300 years old.” 


ERNEST BARKER 
“It is a serious and scholarly attempt to put a new translation 
into the thousand words of Basic English. The result is a 
clear and lucid version, never common or mean, which goes 
straight to the simple essence of meaning. ; It is 
something scientific and serviceable ; it is not a substitute for 
the Authorised Version but it is a valuable preparation for it.” 
“It can safely be said that Basic English stands the supreme 
test of rendering the ideas of the Bible.” 

3/- net, 3/6 net, 8/6 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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measure of autonomy, 
territory. 

Considering this immense internal consistency, and he ol 
marily analytical purpose of the book, it is perhaps a re 
the author follows a chronological rather than a logical ana 
ment of his material. The first half of the book ye tan. 
what monotonous reading, as the theories of one write or 
another are reviewed in turn, and little that is new or aa ate 
is said about each of them. This narrative method oan 
suited to a history of German political theory, which this b 
does not purport to be. The threads, however, are rer 
drawn together in the final chapter, which is the most impor 
and most illuminating in the whole book. — 

German thought and German politics, as Mr. Butler r 
have “ goose-stepped together down the years.” It js ultimate} 
true that men behave in human society according to their os 
ception of that society and of their function in it, t is the 
middle link between individual thought and collective wae 
which is so important for us to understand in our attitude tp 
wards Germany, whether in deciding the technique of our moka, 
ganda in wartime or in determining the right treatment of Gen 
mans after the war. Towards such understanding this book ay 
valuable contribution: provided it be read in conjunction wid 
the history of Nazism since 1933, where Mr. Butler stops Re 
events since that date have done much to illuminate the real 
nature of Nazi theory. The revolt against intellect, for example 
has become a revolt against intelligence: and to the elements ¢ 
German Romanticism, Prussian Militarism, Hegelian Idealism 
and the rest, have been added the most important element of all 
—Hitlerian Hooliganism, or a theory to end all theories, 

Davip THomMson, 


although included in Germany’s economy 


Nimiety 
Behind the Nazi Front. By John McCutcheon Raleigh. (Harrap 
10s. 6d.) i 


IN a full and interesting narrative a correspondent of the Chicage 
Tribune relates the experiences and impressions which he gained 
in Germany and also in Czecho-Slovakia and Poland unde 
German occupation, during the war-period prior to the invasion 
of Norway, the Netherlands and France. He makes an occasional 
reference to these events and one wishes that so good an observer 
had been able to give a first-hand story extending further afield 
in time and space. However, it is clear that the ground wa 
becoming hot under his feet, and at Munich he narrowly escaped 
paying for his quest of a good story about the alleged attempt t0 
assassinate Hitler in the Biirgerbrau by being taken into the in 
famous cellars of the Wittelsbach Palace whence none returned 
unbeaten and many not at all. (He is, however, wrong in calling 
them “ the former torture chambers of the Bavarian monarchs” 
the Wittelsbachs contrived to rule without such modern aids) 

His account of how Berlin reacts to air-raids is particularly 
interesting at the present time. One wonders whether the same 
hysteria and the same autocracy on the part of the air-mid 
wardens still prevail. Germans in the mass are the mot 
hysterical of all Europeans: no other crowd could have stampeded 
like the Danzigers after Hitler’s speech of “delivery.” Yet m 
own experiences have been very similar to Mr. Raleigh’s startled 
description of that terrible and crazy scene. 

On the other side he shows how effectively this hysteria ca 
be canalised and sublimated—if that is the right word here—into 
the acceptance of unreasoned discipline. “Your son will nt 
return. Heil Hitler!” is the official notice sent to bereaved 
mothers. There is much grumbling and widespread apathy, ye 
universal obedience. 

The author was allowed to see at close quarters the onwam 
march of this remorseless army of human ants and locusts blindly 
following the Teutonic instinct which Coleridge called “ nimiety 
—a too-muchness—the national fault.” Yet not entirely blindly, 
for the light of technical knowledge is the chief resource of it 
leaders. They have foreseen and prepared every mechanical 
detail. Ultimately, one hopes and supposes, the lack of humat 
understanding, of compassion, will bring the machine to a stand 
still. On the psychological side preparation has been wide but 
not deep. Russia may prove the nemesis of nimiety. 

Some very close observation of Hitler taking a parade @ 
Warsaw enlightens us on his technique of inspiration. It lasted 
for three hours and “ unceasing he saluted. . . . I watched him 
catch the eye of one or two men in each rank.. . The meq 
faces beamed. They had been singled out by their Fiihrer an 
now would lay down their lives . . . and no questions asked” 

The chapters on Poland and Czecho-Slovakia are heartrending 
yet not devoid entirely of hope, especially where the more highly 
organised Czechs are concerned. We have heard all about 
German behaviour there, yet when it is confirmed by a man who 
both writes directly in English and who was actually with the 
Germans, it is brought home with fresh and sickening force. 

“The Germans make every effort to enrol interned Englishmea 
. . . a propaganda broadcasters.” Those who agreed are few 
and, with the exception of P. G. Wodehouse, are named in this 
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CRUCIFIED 


BY 


BRUNO 
HEILIG 


Mr. Bruno Heilig, the prominent Austrian journa- 
list, was arrested immediately upon the entry of the 
Brown Shirts into Vienna. This is the account of 
his thirteen months imprisonment, six months in the 
“hell” of Dachau, and seven in the equally in- 
famous camp at Buchenwald. Mr. Heilig is now in 
this country, working in one of the Government's 





ined training centres. 


= {| HENRY W. NEVINSON 


ield Says 


pd B} “Cruelty is for me the one sin that has no 
forgiveness. The examples in this book 
od #] make me wonder why mankind was ever 
ig B} created, or why so foul a race continues to 

exist. During a long life I have travelled 
dy B} far over the world, often among savages, but 


7 [have never seen more hideous cruelty than 
x E} is here described.” 
ed 
Yet, for all its dreadful revelations, this book is not 
a recital of unrelieved horror. For it shows how 
a BH} the indestructible comradeship of humanity could 
- not be suppressed, even by this fiendishly organised 
4 system of terror, operated chiefly by the most bestial 
“ of habitual criminals, since none others could be 
trusted to do the work. Mr. Heilig, who managed 
7 to retain not only his sanity but his sense of humour, 
records moving examples of kindness and heroism 
among the victims, and even occasionally by their 
| gaolers, men widely separated by class, education 


and creed. Habsburg dukes and Jewish pedlars, 
. communists and Christian evangelists, scholars, halt 
wits and eccentrics, were all victims together and 


often suffered and died to secure a little ease for 


their feebler fellows. There is even laughter in 
these p for the traditional Austrian gaiety man: 
ged sometimes to outwit stolid Prussianism. No 
one whi ishes to understand the nature of the 


thing abroad in Europe, and the means whereby it 
can be exorcised, should fail to read this book, which 
iS a genuine piece of “ prison literature.” 


320 pages 









9s. net 
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pre) «=F ragic, funny J 


horrible, terrifying and true 


HELL 


TRIAL 
by RENE DE BELBENOIT 


Probably one of the bitterest attacks on the French 
penal system ever published, this book, which could 
only have been written by a man who has managed to 
live through “ Devil’s Island,” must be read to be 
believed. 8/6 


A book for all crime connoisseurs 















SOME 
LIKE IT 


GORY 
by JOHN KOBLER 


The Times—* At seeing the funny side of crime he 
is an expert.” 
Observer—* Style as snappy as an alligator.” 8/6 








The Scotsman, “Grimly exciting” 
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HOME 
by R. H. NEWMAN 


Times Literary Supplement first choice. “In temper 
and technique Mr. Newman descends in the straightest 
of lines from Hemingway .. . it is all done urgently 
and powerfully ... this hot, raw and yet passionately 
attitudinized experience of war in Finland and 
France.” 7/6 





Cheap Edition now ready 


FRANCE 


IN 
FERMENT 
by ALEXANDER WERTH 


The Times—“ Mr. Werth is to be congratulated.” 
Daly Herald—*1 strongly recommend it.” New 
Siatesman—-“ Opportune and valuable.” 5/- 


N.B. Read Carveth Wells’s NORTH 
TO SINGAPORE for a description 
of Japan and China at War. The 
Services in Singapore, and the 
wonderland that is the East of 
today 18/-. 
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book, and we also learn that William Joyce now calls himself 
Herr Fréhlich (misspelt Frélich in the text), or the Joyous One. 
Their German colleagues despise and ignore them. 

Excellent observation and reporting—in the American style, of 
course—with the reader left to draw his own conclusions. (Will 
our A.R.P. authorities, by the way, please note—p. 39—the use 
made in Germany of luminous paint?) 

BERNARD FOLEY. 


The Secret of Military Success 


The Strategy of Indirect Approach. By Liddell Hart. (Faber 
and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuose who read Captain Liddell Hart’s The Decisive Wars of 
History will require no commendation of this new and enlarged 
edition. The additions consist of extensions to one important 
chapter and three new chapters. The original book was one of 
the author’s best, and its concern to select from historic battles 
the strategy that led to victory won wide approval. Moreover 
the setting of these battles in a new light endowed them with 
fresh interest which was little if at all weakened by the impres- 
sion that the author was at times drawing rather heavily upon 
the specious. The same interest and also the same suspicion 
of the specious attaches to his new chapter on the Byzantine 
campaigns of Belisarius and Narses. In a sense, of course, this 
thesis of indirect approach is a truism. No one but an imbecile 
runs his head against his opponent’s strongest sector if he can 
avoid it; and for the possibility that this may be the only thing 
(or the wisest thing) to do, on occasion, Captain Liddell Hart 
finds ready accommodation. Surprise may render an attack upon 
the strong point easier than the indirect approach. 

One of the other new chapters is a study of the “ Concentrated 
Essence of Strategy,” but the most popular will be the last, on 
“Hitler’s Strategy.” The greater part of this chapter will be 
readily accepted, though at times Captain Liddell Hart is prone to 
fall back upon a tendency to economise his thought by the use 
of obscure language. Thus, I find, “He has given the strategy 
of indirect approach a new extension, logistically and psycho- 
logically, both in the field and in the forum,” a mere stringing 
together of words. Apart from this much of the chapter is fresh 
and stimulating. It is useful, for instance, to be reminded that 
it was Lenin who enunciated the axiom “the soundest strategy 
in war is to postpone operations until the moral disintegration 





DETERMINATION 


The Country refuses to submit. The offensive 
spirit is strong. There is determination to 
overcome difficulties and to achieve great 
things. Success comes by everyone doing 
just a bit more than they thought they could. 


This determination is reflected in many 
ways. In the direct prosecution of the 
war of course, but also in the helping 
hand stretched out to those who suffer 
both directly and indirectly because of it. 


There are many who in spite of everything have 
fulfilled their determination to help those who 
look to the G.B.I. for help, by sending even 
quite small sums, thus refusing to admit that 
they cannot afford to do so. This army of 
helpers still needs recruits. 

GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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of the enemy renders the delivery of the mortal blow both 
and easy”; and it has, as he suggests, a distinct family " 
blance to Hitler’s saying: “Our real wars will in a," 
fought before military operations begin.” The une 
Hitlerian policy has been so obvious that there js little wh, 
set against him the wraith of Clausewitz or the less a 
Ludendorff. attend 
It is the second part of this chapter that encourages ¢rj 
He maintains that it was a “false move” to offer g sat, 
Poland and Rumania “ without first securing any pets. 
Russia”; and he suggests that these guarantees were “ 
act as “ provocations.” He insists that Hitler had “ 
respect for the power of modern defence than any of the All 
soldiers or statesmen.” Whether the operative word js “rey 
cannot say, but Hitler certainly rode through defences mal 
well as west. : = 
He says that “the deliberate offensive on the Siegfried Lin» 
made no impression in spite of its “boosting.” But, surely, 
now know that no deliberate offensive was ever intended h. 
the first steps appeared to secure some slight success the ge = 
in command said he could not exploit it because that wou 
involve straying too far from the Maginot defences! Ag bal 
“ boosting,” one of the best-known writers of the day was . 
mitting himself to the opinion—with which Captain Liq. 
Hart would apparently agree—that all we needed to do was ches 
the onset of the Germans and show them how naughty » 
unprofitable it was for them to attack. And was it not a “hes: 
on” assault that breached the iine at Sedan? It does not ined 
to change the fact that it proved successful. The reader wil » 
least find Captain Liddell Hart’s subtlety sufficiently provocaiy 
and its interest sustained. STRATEGICYS, 


Talk About the Land 


England and the Farmer. Edited by H. J. Massingham. (Batsfy 

ros. 6d.) » 
THE case against the agricultural system of today and for a pe 
agricultural system of tomorrow has already been pungently sta) 
in Lord Northbourne’s Look to the Land. Much in Engle; 
and the Farmer, notably Dr. Picton’s essay on diet, is a repetitic 
of the arguments in the earlier work, a fact which has no dowy 
led Mr. Massingham to suggest that the two books should & 
read together. Mr. Massingham has selected a good but m 
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quite complete team, and Lord Lymington on The Policy 
Husbandry, Sir Albert Howard on Soil Fertility, Mr. C. Hens 
Warren on Corn, Mr. Adrian Bell on The Family Farm, Mr. Ro 
Gardiner on Rural Reconstruction, Dr. L. J. Picton on Diet ay 
Farming, and Professor Sir George Stapledon on The Reclans 
tion of Grassland state a case for the salvation of rural Englanj 
which is excellent as far as it goes. But where is the fam 















question of salvation? Or the country clergyman, reminded by 
Mr. Rolf Gardiner that “ it is the inescapable duty of the church 
both to teach worship and to instruct men as to the substance 
and structure of things? ” Or the educationist, to talk of perhap 
the most radical changes of all? Or the smallholder, whos 
small-unit system Mr. Massingham champions very ardent) 
without giving it the honour of a separate chapter? Above dl 
perhaps, where is the farmer? Mr. Adrian Bell certainly writs 
on The Family Farm, but writing more as novelist than farme 
gives an extremely unconvincing performance. Farming, as wit 
after writer in this book is at pains to point out, is not an isolated 
problem; “without a healthy and fertile soil,’ says Lod 
Lymington, “there will be no health in the people”; “cm 
helps to keep the land healthy,” says Mr. Warren, “andi 
healthy land is, in the long run, a healthy people ”; “ any system 
of agriculture which aspires to permanence,” says Sir Alber 
Howard, “must see to it that the produce of the soil is sure! 
maintain the population at the highest pitch of efficiency ”; last) 
“perhaps the chief cause of our social weaknesses,” says Si 
George Stapledon, “lies in the very neglect of our land and¢ 
our agriculture.” 

In short, writer after writer in England and the Farmer repeat 
the same arguments. Mr. Massingham was deeply impressed b 
their “convergent arrival at an identical conclusion as to tk 
means to be followed for the salvation of rural England,” bu 
this same identity of view robs the book, it seems to me, of som 
of its force. A little disagreement is good medicine. Os 
gets a little tired, for example, of the argument that “¥ 
are not as our forefathers were,” a fact for which those who 
remember The Village Labourer, for example, will probabl 
thank God; one gets similarly tired of the argument that i™ 
farmer is the victim of conservative political-plutocrats, withou 
anyone troubling to point out that farmers, as a class, usual! 
vote for no one else ; finally, one gets extra tired, remembemiti 
the magnificent wages and conditions of employment that hat 
been a fairly consistent characteristic of English agriculture ft 
at least the last hundred and fifty years, of the sentimental injun 
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the Hogarth Press 
have just published 
three books of outstanding interest : 


* BETWEEN THE ACTS by Virginia Woolf 


(7s. éd ) Second Large Printing. 

The eager!: uwaited novel which Mrs. Woolf completed 
syst befor leath. It has already received premier 
reviews in The Sunday Times, The New Statesman, The 
Times Literary Suppl lement, The Scotsman, and The 
Spectator, where Lord David Cecil wrote last week: ‘ What 
she says no one has said before, and she says it perfectly. 
This gives her work, almost alone among contemporary 
literaturs e authority and permanence of classic art.’ 


% THE COLOUR BAR IN EAST AFRICA 
by Norman Leys (7s. 6d.) 


4 book vreat topical interest, in view of the recent 
‘nerease in British responsibilities in East Africa. Margery 
Perham in he Spectator said: ‘The case is substantially 
valid.’ And Charles Roden Buxton writing in The New 
Statesman said: ‘Its trenchant directness should have a 
highly stimulating influence.’ 

* FOLIOS OF NEW WRITING Spring 
1941 (5s.). 


The latest of John Lehmann’s book-periodical, 
containing poems, articles and stories by many authors, 
known and unknown, from England, Ireland, New Zealand, 
China and Greece. ‘Altogether a good number, and a 
reward to the reading public.’—The New Statesman. 


volume 


Hogarth books are essential 
for thinking people in 
wartime. 
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AT LAEKEN 


King Leopold ; Legend and Fact 
O , © 


By Emile Cammaerts 





With a Preface by Admiral of the Fleet 
SIR ROGER KEYES, BI. 





“A book of high historical importance.” —Daily Telegraph 
“| want to add my word to the praise of M. Cammaerts’ 
moving and convincing book.””—Desmond McCarthy 


Fourth Large Impression 


10/6 net. 
LOW’S WAR CARTOONS 


A collection of 150 cartoons with a 
brilliant, witty preface by: Low 
To be published on July 30th 
6/- net. 


R.A.F. OCCASIONS 
By H. G. 
“It achieves a complete picture of life in the R.A.F. 
both in and out of action.” —The Sphere. 


8/6 net. 
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The Quarterly Journal of the Society for Cultural Relations 
with the U.S.S.R. which provides authoritative, reliable infor- 
mation about every aspect of life in Soviet Russia. 


Contents of Special July Number 
|. Judging the U.S.S.R., by H. 15. Soviet Youth, by Andrew 
Benn Rothstein 
2. Electrification in the U.S.S.R., | 6. Soviet Medical Theory of Pain, 
by Hugh P. Vowles, M.1. Mech. E. by Ruscoe Clarke, *.R.C.S. 
3. The Human Aspect of Soviet | 7. The Red Army—its Organis- 
Industrial Planning, by L. ation and Culture, by B. L. 
Crawshay Williams King 
4. The Soviet Budget—an Evalu- | 8. Notes and News—Blogra- 
ation, by Beatrice King phical Sketches 


24 Pages of Illustrations, 2/= 


Order your copy in advance from any bookseller or direct from the publishers : 
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Mr. Gardiner, both of whom would like to see, apparently, more 
dancing round the maypole. Again, the force of Dr. Picton’s 
essay on diet, whose sense and value I would not question, would 
have been doubled by a word on the same subject from the wife 
of the farm-labourer, who might reasonably have asked how she 
is to learn dietetics, bake bread, cook like an angel on an out- 
worn stove, and generally improve her education while going 
out to’ work in order to turn the agricultural wage into a living 
wage. Again, the townsman may be surprised, hurt. and even 
angered, to find himself continually stigmatised throughout this 
book as part of a villainous urban gang operating “ the specialised 
and centralised economic-mechanical system imposed by the town 
on the country.” It does not seem to have occurred to anyone 
here that there might be enlightened townsmen who love and 
respect the country ; or that there are ignorant countrymen who 
dislike the country and never do a thing to help its progress. It 
is good to end with a note on Sir George Stapledon’s magnifi- 
cently sensible contribution. In one sentence, “ this country .is 
no longer the workshop of the world; after the war it will no 
longer be the workshop of the British Empire,” and in the amplifi- 
cation of it, too long to quote here, it seems to me that he 
presents the germ of the revolution of tomorrow. 

H. E. 


A Clap for Tinkerbell 
By Richard Church. 


Tue title of this book reveals how much is expected of English 
poets. It also reveals how little use we can find for our living 
minor writers. For to hustle them into immortality is a polite 
kind of murder, though sanctioned by custom, for we prefer our 
poets dead. However, Mr. Church’s title is misleading, for his 
conversational little essays on eight living, or near-living, poets 
(Davies, de la Mare, Frost, Yeats, Blunden, Sackville-West, Eliot, 
Graves) are personal rather than critical appreciations. 

Mr. Church is a generous friend, and his reminiscences of 
W. H. Davies, who always gave young Richard Church an egg for 
his tea because he thought he needed it, have a spark of that gospel 
quality that makes Vollard’s life of Cézanne, for example, a 
masterpiece. But Mr. Church is no critic, and I question if any 
of the younger critics against whom Mr. Church so hotly seeks 
to defend his friend Edmund Blunden have more roundly, or 
unjustly, damned that poet than does such defence as this. 
“Blunden has never indulged in indiscretions. I doubt 
if he even knows of the existence of work by his contemporaries. 
His literary interests stopped short with the death of Charles 
Lamb. After that, for him, it is darkness, except.for the illumina- 
tion of his own candle.” 

Georgian poets are characteristically on the defensive, and Mr. 
Church is at pains to show what harmless creatures his immortals 
are. Only Mr. Eliot is allowed to have waged war. Poets, to 
believe Mr. Church, are innocent, nervous creatures, living in the 
country like elves, and, like these fellow-immortals, would seem 
to have dwindled in stature to the dimensions of suburban garden 
figurines from their heroic and bloodthirsty origins. Thus we 
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have Edmund Blunden “like a startled mouse,” 
“the genius of shyness,” Miss Sackville-West 
personal timidity,” and Robert Graves 
“ innocent.” 

Mr. Church believes in his fairies, and his writing ig wey 
intended and devoid of malice or conceit. Where harmlessnes, 
and an eminently readable style are wished, this book wil] a 
be banned. But as criticism it is very thin porridge, ” 

KATHLEEN Raye 


More About the R.A.F. 


The Battle of Britain. 

Winged Words. 
mann. 8s.) 

R.A.F. Occasions. By H.G. (Cresset Press. 8s. 6d 

Fighter Command. By A. B. Austin. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

British Fighter Planes. By C. G. Grey. (Faber and Faber, ¢ 
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By J. M. Spaight. (Geoffrey Bles. 10s, 64 
Our Airmen Speak for Themselves. (Heine. 


It is, I suppose, inevitable that so many books should be pub. 
lished about the Royal Air Force; and also inevitable that y 
few of them should be of permanent value, since hardly anyone 
who has anything important to say on the subject at first hand js 
at the present moment in a position to say it in public print. Her 
are five more books, all published within the space of a fortnight 
They are not the only books published within that time, nor by 
any means the worst. But it is difficult to feel that if four out of 
the five books had not been published anyone but the author 
would really have been the poorer. 

The exception is Mr. Austin’s Fighter Command, which js ; 
vivid and detailed record of the work of Fighter Command from 
the beginning of the war until the abandonment by the German; 
of daylight raiding on any extensive scale last November. Mr 
Austin is a journalist who was attached to Fighter Command 
at the outbreak of war in order to organise the dissemination of 
news about the air-war over Great Britain to newspapers and 
broadcasting systems. He saw ihe great battle in which the 
Germans attempted to crush our fighter defence from a vantage 
point, and his book gives a systematic, informed and vivid account 
of all the stages of the prolonged operation in which the German 
ambition was defeated. The particular merit of the book is tha 
it is not, as most previous books on the subject have been, 
merely a disconnected assortment of stories of heroism in the air, 
but that it analyses and explains the strategical problems tha 
had to be faced by Fighter Command as a whole. It is one of 
the few books hitherto published that will be worth referring t 
when the history of the war in the air comes to be written. 

Mr. Spaight covers, conscientiously and rather dryly, ground 
already many times traversed by countless leader-writers, military 
correspondents, and authors of books. He discusses the strategy 
of both sides at some length, but he does not, so far as I ca 
recall, make any observations that can be called original. His 
book is an entirely respectable production, in the writing o 
which great care has obviously been taken. But I cannot se 
that it will add anything to the knowledge of anyone who has 
read at all widely on the subjects which it discusses; to is 
misfortune, this category will presumably include anyone at dl 
likely to read it. 

Winged Words is a collection of broadcasts by members of th 
Royal Air Force. Although much of the material is of first-ratt 
interest, it is a perfunctory, not to say slovenly, piece of bock- 
making. Forty or fifty broadcasts are included, but there is 9 
list of contents nor index, let alone an introduction to dr 
together the variegated threads of narrative. The broadcasts ctr 
tainly justified themselves as broadcasts on the occasions when 
they were delivered, and many of them survive the test of prin 
But if they were to be reprinted—and it is debatable whether 
much is gained by having them reprinted as a collection at ths 
stage of the war—they should have been paid the compliment 
of a little more ceremony in the details of their publication. 

R.A.F. Occasions, though the work of one author, is almost 
equally disconnected. It consists of memoirs of the RFC. 0 
the last war and impressions of the R.A.F. in this one. It is? 
slight production, possessing no merit more weighty than 2 
unquestionable charm. 

British Fighter Planes is more substantial. his is 
book, which gives the technical and industrial history of ow 
fighter aircraft of the past and the pedigree of most of ou 
present ones, with sections on armament and aero-engines, at 
notes on American fighter aircraft. The author’s style is depres* 
ingly jaunty at times, but though experts may quarrel about some 
of his theories no one will dispute that he knows the facts 
which he bases them. Readers who possess knowledge of th 
subject will be tantalised by the fact that Mr. Grey has not bet 
able to make his survey up to date: it would perhaps have bet 
better to have waited until it was permissible to include details 
of the newer types. But the book possesses undoubted value; 
apart from Mr. Austin’s, it is the only one of the five which 3 
likely to be found worth keeping. 
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Write to Rev. A. 
Humphrey Richardson, 
St. GEORGE'S HALL 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


This Great Mutual Office has recently attained 
the age of 100 years. 


During a century of consistent progress it has 
built up an Annual Premium Income of 
over £1,800,000, 


Life Funds of £26,000,000, 
“and has paid in claims £40,000,000. 





A Centenary Volume of general interest entitled 
“A Century of British Life Assurance ” has been 
written for the Institution by Mr. Hartley Withers, 
but its publication is impossible today. Life 
Assurance Agents or other interested parties are 
invited to register their names now for a presenta- 
tion copy when the volume is published. 





DIRECTORS 
Sir Ernes l P. Benn, Bt. Frank Herbert Elliott, Esq., J.P 
Director. an asl Managing The Rt. Hon, Isaac Foot. 
Sir Thomas liarlow, Bt., The Rt. Hon. Lord Glamis. 
K.C.V O., 'M.D., F.R.S. Roland E. Holloway, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon Lord Clwyd Stephen King-Hall 


Commander 
]. A. Drexel, Esq M.P 
HEAD OFFICE: 


"Phone : 


196, Strand, London, W.C.- 
Temple Bar 4062. 


TO SEE WOULD BE — TO HELP 


If you could only see the war-ravaged back streets 
which house the poor...the aged...the destitute 
mothers and their little ones, you could not but 
admire their resolution in face of added hardship 
in this bomb-torn district. Many of them, far too 
many, have lost everything but their lives. Their 
need is tragic. But, though surrounded by deso- 
lation and destruction, the immediate needs of the 
poor are still being met by the ministry of the 
South-East London Mission. Despite the damage to 
St. George’s Hall by high explosive and blast, we 
are still looking after the spiritual and material 
welfare of the hard-hit and destitute. Gifts of any 
kind, clothing, food, footwear and money, will be 
more than appreciated. 


Will you SEND your sympathy ! 


South East 
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“The Mall, most fashionable promenade of London, with 
ladies in full dress and gentlemen carrying their hats under 
their arms.” 

So runs a passage from an old itinerary. It was close to 
this historic thoroughfare that Mr. Rothman set up his first 
small establishment as tobacco blender and cigarette maker. 
Soon the new shop began to receive favourable mention in 
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town houses along the Mall, and in many of the 
Before long, Rothmans list of customers 
including Royalties, Cabinet 





the 
neighbouring clubs. 
resembled a social register, 
Ministers and Ambassadors. 

This distinguished patronage invested Rothmans with a 
cachet that is now recognised all over the world. In the 
most remote countries — wherever there is an English colony 

-Rothmans cigarettes and tobaccos are as familiar as in 
London’s clubland. 



















Whilst the quantities of cigarettes and tobaccos for the Home Trade remain restricted, 
the utmost consideration will be given to orders from existing customers; but for the 
time being we regret that new accounts cannot be opened. 
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— . 
Fiction 

Far from the Madding War. By Lord Berners. (Constable. 6s.) 
Walk Into My Parlour. By Margaret Lane. (Heinemann. gs. 6d.) 
To Sea in a Bowl. By Edward S. Hyams. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 
Turee badly chosen titles—if indeed they were chosen at all, not 
drawn from a hat. For writers of fiction the title-question has 
got completely out of hand, of course, but the whimsical-com- 
mentary type is always a bit discouraging, I think. Admittedly 
Lord Berners was in a quandary and, as his casual tag-slinging 
seems to suggest, disinclined to fuss over it. For with Zuleika 
Dobson springing at him, as he well knew she would, from 
every single review, he may not have cared to call his graceful 
little book by its true name, Emmeline Pocock. Still, I don’t see 
why not. 

Emmeline is lovely—worth her weight in gold, and all the 
more because she is such a pet of a lightweight. Her author has 
involved her in no plot to speak of—indeed, part of her charm is 
that she is uninvolvable ; but such events as do ripple round her 
are not, for the most part, funny enough to deserve their place. 
They are skittish and, perhaps, a trifle parochial. But such as 
they are, they certainly are not laboured, and at their very 
weakest they are written with a grace which is disarming. 
Together indeed, felicitous writing and the delicious conception 
of Emmeline are a sufficient bush—whatever “ bush” means in 
this worn metaphor, and I have often wondered?—for what 
some are sure to find a palatable wine, unbodied but dry. 

Described, the little book is just a lot of nonsense; but read 
it is more than that, if you like its flavour. It makes hay, just a 
few wisps, of a certain ancient university town beset by the bite 
and buzz and bureaucratic fuss of war. It is nowhere respectful, 
and sometimes its mockery slips towards silliness ; but it is too 
slight to be boring and, anyhow, far too well written. Allusive- 
ness, precision, speed in absurdity and a deft, whipped presenta- 
tion of scepticism are the particular merits of Lord Berners’ 
style ; characterisation needing weightier talent, he falls down on 
farce, which must be founded on character, not on caricature. 
So the Trumpers and Postlethwaites of this fable are bores, but 
the figures of sheer sublimated comedy are not. Above all, 
Emmeline is no bore—on the contrary, in her lovely, absurd 
sanity, with her conversational precision, her dry meditations on 
the saints and on the purpose of life, her virginal friendliness and 
her shrewd naiveté, she is, for some tastes, a very special 
pleasure, slight and memorable. 
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Leaving her with regret, we turn to our stout old friend, the 
readable novel. I suppose we all have some bigotries—certain} 
I have plenty, and one of my strongest is against spiritualisa, 
I have never been able to take the faintest interest, grave or gay 
in the doings of those who fumble for advance contact with what 
they call “the beyond.” Genuine investigators must Naturally 
be conceded a clear right to their convictions; but ‘ 
“psychics ” are surely the dreariest and most sickening am 
many kinds of sinner. And yet here is Miss Margaret Lane, who 
by sheer exercise of good sense, gentleness, humour and all. 
round ability to tell a story well, has compelled me to read every 
one of 412 pages, all about the life of a bogus, bad medium, 
And like it, up to a point. Like the medium herself, whats 
more. That is something of a feat—to present a vain and dan. 
gerous deluder almost from cradle to grave, to show how the 
whole illusion and stupidity grew out of sheer silly egotism, t 
present all the wearisome and sordid phases, all the vulgarity 
unkindness and self-love of such a character—and, without a 
word of special pleading, make you like the woman. feel anxioys 
for her, and, in an odd way, intimate and at ease with her. Miss 
Lane’s method is the well-tried one of pedestrian naturalism ; 
she sticks to the ordinary facts of ordinary life, builds them up 
with great industry, and presents them subtly lighted by large 
tolerance and easy humour. She writes only of what she knows, 
and takes the trouble to know that well. She carries the reader 
along in perfect safety. Her conversations are true; her 
characters have only the oddities of everyday; and whatever 
they are up to, they suffer the emotions and troubles of ordinary 
life. It is a sound recipe, and here again it should be widely 
appreciated. 

To Sea in a Bowl is also very readable, but more pretentious 
than Walk Into My Parlour. The story is all right—of a dis. 
tinguished man of anarchical philosophy who chooses to be a 
match-seller on the London streets, a beggar; gets wrongfully 
arrested for the murder of a Czech refugee ; passively resists all 
right and wrong-headed attempts of others to establish his 
innocence ; goes to the gallows, and leaves, by his example and 
death, many difficult currents stirring among those who were 
mixed up with his fate. Good; in fact potentially excellent, 
But Mr. Hyams is a cynic of sorts, has a very great deal to say, 
and says it heavily. He also goes in for some very fancy 
psychology which too frequently took me out of my depth. 
He has some very good chapters ; the one in which the anarchist 
waits for and goes to the rope, for instance, and the penultimate, 
which is simply a description of an air raid in London from the 
point of view of A.R.P. workers. KATE O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notice 


The First Five Years of Life. A Guide to the Study of the Pre-School 
Child. From the Yale Clinic of Child Development. (Methuen, 
21s.) 

THE lay reader, at first slightly repelled by such language as (of 
a three-year-old), “he will persist in a non-adaptive motor 
pattern” and in “solving spatial problems which would yield to 
more delicate analysis,” is quickly won by the immense industry, 
observation and patience of these research workers. (“One occa 
sionally meets a child at this age, three, who is more interested 
in climbing on the table and chairs . . . than in complying with 
the examination requirements.”) Their love and understanding 
is not concealed by this somewhat dry approach. The photo 
graphs of small children unconscious of the camera are enchant- 
ing; and memory returns to the developmental sequences of 
the four-year-old who says, “I’m smart. I'll sock you on the 
jaw. You’re a rat.” 


FINANCE 





AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


HAvING indulged their hopes fairly liberally in selective buying 
of shares with recovery chances, investors have now relapsed 
into an attitude of wait-and-see. There is no weakening of con 
fidence, but prices have risen to a level at which new buyers 
feel entitled to a fresh lead before taking the plunge. This, ! 
think, is reasonable enough at a time when the news from the 
war fronts is, to say the least of it, indeterminate, and industrial 
earnings are erratic and correspondingly difficult to predict. — 

Gilt-edged are still the king-pin of the markets, and wil 
doubtless remain so for the duration of the war esen though 
other sections may occasionally steal the limelight, and appeaf 
to assume some sort of leadership. As I have often emphasised, 
the only real threat to gilt-edged is inflation. Most people would 
feel happier about the inflation risk if the Government showed 
itself ready to tackle the problem of rising costs with a good 
deal more determination than has been apparent so far. The 
main responsibility is no longer with Sir Kingsley Wood, but with 
Mr. Bevin and Sir Andrew Duncan. Unfortunately, I see vet) 


little in the White Paper on Price Stabilisation and Industria 
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Policy to suggest that Mr. Bevin is prepared at last to toe 
the line. CITY WELCOMES U.S. LOAN 

America’s $425,000,000 loan to Great Britain is less important | 
é f financing necessary to cover commitments incurred 
Lease-Lend Act than as the embodiment of the 

sdging method. It is now clear that there will be no more | 

= Sie of direct investments on the Courtaulds’ American 
me analogy which leaves that particular transaction in sorry 
isolation. British companies whose U.S. assets are now pledged 
js collateral will remain in control, thus preserving the equity of 
the businesses in question, and the income earned will be paid 
to them in sterling. his is a sound arrangement which should 
prove satisfactory to all parties. 
CHANGES IN BANK FUNCTIONS 

One has only «» examine the combined statement of the clear- 
ing banks for the end of June ro see that war has brought about 
» profound change in the function of the banking system. — At 
[2,945,877,000 deposits have risen by nearly £500,000,000 since 
June, 1940, and by over £700,000,000 since June, 1939. For the 
frst time the portfolios of investments have replaced advances as | 
the largest earning asset. Whereas two years ago investments 
were {400,000,000 less, and even one year ago over £300,000,000 
jess than advances, the rise of over £250,000,000 since June 30, 
1940, flanked by a sharp fall in advances, has lifted investments 
to a total which exceeds advances by £30,000,000. Investments | 
and advances together now amount to 59 per cent. of deposits, 
against 65 per cent. in June, 1940, and 72 per cent. in June, 
1939. ; ' ‘ 

If one reads this movement in relation to the huge increase | 
in Treasury deposit receipts it becomes obvious that the function 
of the commercial banks as financiers of private enterprise has 
given p.ace to that of financing, in one way or another, the needs | 
of Government-controlled production and distribution. From the 
eendpoint of earnings these changes imply both credits—from 
the use of a larger volume of resources and the great reduction | 
in bad debts—and debits arising out of a less remunerative dis- | 
position of resources and higher expenses. 

G.E.C. RECORD OUTLOOK 

A cut from 10 per cent. to 74 per cent. in the cash bonus of 
the General Electric Company has surprised and disappointed 
the market. For the year ended March 31st the board is main- 
taining the “regular” dividend at the 10 per cent. rate which 
has been in force for the last six years, but the cut in the bonus 
brings down the total distribution from 20 per cent. to 17} per 
cent. Net profit has fallen from £1,892,994 to £1,722,643, the 
difference being due entirely to provision for E.P.T. at the full 
100 per cent. rate compared with 60 per cent. in the preceding 
year. It is apparent from the accounts that the General Electric 
Company has done a record volume of work. 

The depreciation charge has been raised from £395,442 to 
{444,598, nothing was charged for special depreciation, against 
£100,000 in 1939-40, and war contingencies called for £50,000, 
against nil. Net profit, after making these provisions, was down 
irom {1,330,157 to £1,153,668. Income tax reserve gets a transfer 
of £650,000, against £540,000, there is no transfer to general 
reserve against £100,000, but this fund now stands at the very 
adequate figure of £4,700,000. In his survey Lord Hirst explains 
that additional finance required for handling a growing volume of 
business has been provided by a further loan of £1,000,000. This 
brings up loans, plus accrued interest, to £2,030,000. 


as a piece tv) 
before the 





WANTED, copies of The Spectator for January 11th and 25th, 
1935, Nos. 5559 and 5561. The papers should be forwarded to 
the Sales Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1, 
and payment therefor and postage will be remitted. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated b tova irter, 1835 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE ‘STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 





Paid up | 1,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 

<<,000,000; R Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. | 

_ The B nk, w has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
ad, ] Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 





heques available in all parts of the world. 











This bookshop has always offered a stock covering the 
widest possible range—not only current publications, but 
important books on every subject, a variety of editions 
of standard books, and all series of reprints. The 
resources of this stock are of particular value to book- 
buyers at the present time. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD., 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King. 
‘7 OXFORD STREET, W.1. Mayfair 3601 
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Established 
1833 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 
15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


e 
Affiliations: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO. LTD. 
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THE 


STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa and to 
the Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, 


Telegraphic Address: Africorum, London 


LETTERS OF CREDIT AND TRAVELLERS’ 
CHEQUES ISSUED 


THE CLOSEST TOUCH WITH TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IS_ MaAIN- 
TAINED, WITH SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
COMMERCIAL AND _ CREDIT INTELLI- 
GENCE. THIS SERVICE IS AVAILABLE 
TO EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS AND OTHERS 
WISHING TO DEVELOP TRADE WITH 
SOUTH, EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA, 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH 

AFRICA, SOUTH WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND 

NORTHERN RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, 

UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE 
EAST AFRICA, 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 124 


fHE- SPECTATOR, 


JULY 25, 


ACROSS 
1. This fearsome creature seems 


1941 


6. Lamb takes 
a plant (7). 


«high bal, 


|A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be gwen to the sender of the first aii ali ; . € > I 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be to have the makings ot a H — F yt » like this (8), 
marked with the words “ Crossword Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, bore (8). . Anne and jittle Gertrude gy 
yoy —_ | To nggee not — —-_ - - on erry week ; ~~ envelopes will 5. “Unt they can show me Sh — 8). 

€ openec efore noon on Tuesday olutions shou be on the form appearing [o ain It. She’ waltzes 
below. The name of the winner and the solution will be published in the follow- 7 _happier " More tralia (7) - through Aus 
ing issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2}d. stamp, otherwise they social and bright, I'll content ne ge 
are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) me with this” (Moore) (6). 14. Expands . 


9. The Irishman takes the cake 19. 


(8). 





i Pl ~s 





PP 





\7 Dull (6). 


of warfare (6). 


(6). 
27. Suitably 
apron stage (8). 
28. “ The idle 

















10. 
12. Embodied in the modern idea 19. 


24. Sailor despatched ; no wonder 

he isn’t here! (6). 
26. Vote for Thora, or kiss her? 
produced 


of an empty 


day” (Morris) (6). 
29. But one can be desterous with 
it (2 words) (4, 4 
DOWN 
1. “ The owl does to the 
moon complain” (Gray) (6). 
2. Landor loved it (6). 
3. People look up to them (7). 
4. Water poets (4). 


with an 


It is in stones (8), 

17. Does it illuminate boat. “race 
night? (2 words) (4, 4), 

A topping dramatic Character 


(7). 





The Muse of Epic Poetry (8). ? i < Cumnor Hall (> 
15. Amos’s initial reconstrucuon 2! —< work counts for much 
(12). in is game (6), . 
18. The flag of Midas? (2 words) 22: Take notice (6). 
(4, 8). 25. — 1s the nurse ang 
23. Or these I might have had breeder of all good ” (Shakes. 
(8). peare) (4). 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 


122 





SOLUTION ON AUGUST 8th 
The winner of Crossword No. 
Dover Road, Canterbury. 


122 is Mrs. J Marshall, 179, Oi 








PURELY PERSONAL, 





HE BETTER THE DAY the 

better the deed—Reserve Sun- 

day afternoon for the enjoyment of 
a King Six 8d. Cigar. 











PERSONAL 


yLATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 

>) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists 
including Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHs, 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins, 1/9, 2/10, §/-. 


»}OOKS, Magazines, Games, and other comforts 
) gratefully received by vicar’s ife tor soldiers’ 
canteen. Gifts will be acknowledged.—Please send to 
“Canteen,” The Spectator Office. 
. ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s.,carbon 
i copy 3d., 1,000 words.— Muss N. MCFARLANE (C 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED. — Leica 
Contax, Rolleiflex, &c. Highest prices in England 
offered. — WALLACE HEATON,LTD.,127 NewRond St.,W.1 
a ONOMARKS.—Perm. 
Patronised by Royalty. 


London address.—§s. Ps r 
—W rite,BM/MONO 23, W.( 


\ | ORE WORK NEEDS MORE MONEY is 
1 common enough in these days, but in the case of 
Guys Hospital, S.E.1, the lack of money presents grave 
difficulties. A gift to APrEAL SECRETARY will be greatly 
wore 


YHE plus B. of W heatmeal plus pure “ Bermaline ” 

Extract of Barley Malt, make BERMALINE 

BREAD even more invigorating. Ask Baker, or write 

BeRMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1. 

Ww N work is heavy and rest seems distant 

TOM LONG Tobacco’s a grand “ assistant.” 

\ RITE FOR ?ROFIT.—Send for free booklet— 

REGENT INstITUTE (85G), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


‘EXHIBI’ r IONS — 








STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 


AS 


SALE EIS LEASE NEE LIED 





SEEN 


WOE 


from yout Chemist 23 & 34 


THOMAS KERPSOOT & CO. LTO. 





APPOINTMENTS, Vacant and Wanted 


CKWORTH SCHOOL. NE AR PONTEFRAC T, 
RKS 


invited for the post of School 
HOSTESS and HOUSEKEEPER, which will be 
vacant in October. The post is a responsible one, 
requiring applicants to have had good training and wide 
experience, and it carries a good salary. Full details and 
application form may be obtained from the Bursar, 
Ackworth School, by whom applications must be 
received not later than August 8th. 


YALDECOTT COMMU NIT Y.—Wanted in 
( September competent young HOUSE-MISTRESS 
to be responsible for the welfare and occupation ot 
twenty children out of school hours. Shonld have had 
experience of group work amongst children, Ability to 
teach some craft or music desirable. Salary according 
to experience.—Apply, Miss RENDEL, Caldecott, Hyde 
House, Wareham, Dorset. 


\ TOMAN (40 


_o ations are 


22 years’ experience in industry, 











MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 


College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or he Hall 
Greatford, Stamiord, Lincs. (on the borders of Ru 
land). 

For full Prospectus, apply to the Sr RETARY, & 


Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C. 


yUBLIC SCHOOLS 


AND PREPARATORY 
YEAR BOOK 
Official book ot Headmasters’ Conference and Assoc» 

tion of Preparatory Schools 
Consult re Schools, Careers, &c. 
10s. 6d. net 
DEANE AND SONS, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1, 


SCHOOLS pocoeine som 


SOC wan’ _OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS) 
GREAT BRITAIN 
with pee: _. age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees), 


Boys’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 195: 9-18: {1% 
Ackworth—Separate Junior House tor Youngest Boys 
Bootham School, York 144: 12-19: £16 
Leighton Park School, Reading 150 13-19: {1% 
Leighton Park Junior School ‘ §0 8-13: {136 

GiR_s’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract... 165 9-18; {13 
The Mount School, York TIQ: 12-19: £190 

Co-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton, Yorks 171 9-17: ip 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden 220 10-18: 19 
Friends’ Saf. Wald. :(JuniorSchool 30 7-10: 49 
Sidcot Schooi,Winscombe,Soms’t 200 10-18: {14 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb..... 125: 10-17: 

Co-EDUCATIONAL “MODERN BOARDING SCHOOL 
Sibford School, nr.Banbury,Oxon 158: 10-17: 4% 


ce Apply direct to the Scho r to 
The Secretary, Friends’ Education Council, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





) EFRESH YOURSELF in English County 

LY Descriptive list (3d. post free 

ot 160 INNS and “HOTELS. 

Peopie’s REFRESHMENT House ASSOCIATION, 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 














RTISTS OF FAME AND OF PROMISE: journalism, travel. Experienced executive. D ON “ 
Zt Exhibition of Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture. Wants ea acco job in London. “Reply, Box A 845. LO 
LEIcesTeR GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—$.30. = 
YONTEMPORARY CONTINENT AL ART, in- > 
ee ORARY coos: Rokechkn, Seka | EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIPS For nearly 12 months London ba 
LeGer GALLERIES, 13 Old Bond St. 10-6. Sats. ro re I RKBE Cc K Cc oO he E G E attack. Gifts are urgently rea red fOr 
Rs B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) Me AR RELIEF FUND, to enabl ee, . 
Cc LU BS | Autumn Term begins on Saturday, September 6th. ee” nee ee ee ee 
———_—_———— —_——_—_—___—__—— Applications for admission from men and women who the homeless and others Second-hand clothing 
pENN CLUB, 22 Bedford Place, W. C.1. (Mus, 4718) desire to read at the week ends for Degrees in the also needed. Please address Seoretary for War 
} quiet accommodation, comfortable ‘lounges, hot Faculty of Arts and Science or for the Diploma in Relief, LONDON city MISSION, 29a, Great 
and cold water in all bedrooms. Weekly terms from Geography should be addressed to—THE CLERK, Birk- College Street, Westminster, S. : 
£2 6s. beck College, E.C.4. 4 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. Cirments Press (1 , Lro., 


Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, aud published by Tus SrEc TATOR, L1D., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St.. London, W.C.1.—Friday, July 29. 
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